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We Start With the Individual 


By Ed. R. Johnson 


President, Rotary International 


iK ... thinkers of our day declare that many 


of our social and economic troubles are the result 
of so many individuals’ remaining changeless in a 
changing world. 

If we agree upon the general correctness of that 
assertion, we, as Rotarians, at the same time must 
admit that new doors of opportunity are opening 
through which our organization will serve—in fact 
must serve—if we keep pace with our shifting world. 

Rotary today, let us not forget, is the product of 
just such an adaptation throughout the more than 
thirty eventful years of its existence. To the non- 
Rotarians a most striking aspect of our movement is 
its growth from a membership of four individuals to 
160,000. But that fact is merely a visible portion of 
something far more significant. I refer to Rotary’s 
developing ideas, activities, and influence upon men. 

As conditions have changed, Rotary has adapted 
itself, has expanded to accept the challenges to serv- 
ice which have presented themselves. Every year has 
seen an extension of the application of the service 
ideal as set before us by the Objects of Rotary until, 
today, we have a comprehensive program of continu- 
ing activity as outlined in our Aims and Objects Plan. 

Thus Rotary is a development, an evolution. It has 
not remained changeless in a changing world. And 
just as it has in the past endeavored to meet existing 
conditions, so we may expect it in the future to con- 
tinue to enlarge its scope of activities, adhering always 
to its basic theme of service. 

What of today? Tomorrow? 

We have seen the World War with its tragic after- 
math, as well as scientific research and human in- 
genuity, so change conditions that each of us today 
lives in a vastly different environment from what 
he did twenty years ago, Space and time, we say, have 
all but been eliminated. Communication is fast and 
sure. In our own homes we can hear words spoken on 
the other side of the globe. What does all of this sig- 
nify? What is its meaning to us as Rotarians? 


Rotary’s thirty vears have been 
marked by a steady development 
in adapting the service ideal to 


meet needs of a changing world. 


It seems to be obvious that such dey elopments have 


made all of us citizens of the world, as well 


as ol 


some particular nation. Be as ardently patriotic as we 
may, we are compelled to recognize the fact that 
nation is dependent upon nation as never befor: 
Accepting the implications of this as Rotarians, logic 
points us to an inescapable responsibility as individ 
uals to act as citizens of the world, in the broad sense. 
The strength of Rotarians’ influence grows out of 
the voluntary character of their organization. Around 
the world, men have of their own free will associated 
themselves to apply the Rotary idea in relations with 
other citizens, in their crafts or professions. They 
have given freely of themselves to give Rotary the 
strength that comes from unity. If you or I tried to 
hire, for money, the time and effort of the men who 
will serve this year as district governors, alone, the 
figure would run into a tremendous sum. Yet they 
are contributing their time and effort—because they 


believe in Rotary’s vitality and usefulness to man. 


BR orary as an organization is really nothing but 
the sum total of individual Rotarians and the services 
they render. 

The answer to “What will Rotary achieve this 
year?” will be given largely by the officers and mem 
bers who make up the some 3,850 Rotary clubs of 
the world. 

The responsibility rests not alone with the presi- 
dent and the directors of Rotary International, not 
alone with the district governors, not alone with the 
Secretariat. 

The responsibility for carrying Rotary forward, as 
I endeavored to say during the closing moments of 
the Mexico City Convention, rests upon us all, each in 
his sphere of activity. And if a keynote for the current 
Rotary year is to be sounded, let it be: Individual 


responsibilit Vs 
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Moravian mission in a typical Labrador setting ... And 
a perky patient in one of Dr. Grenfell’s hospitals. 


Warm Hearts 
in Labrador 


By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


i. WAS my luck as a young surgeon to serve in 
London as an interne under Sir Frederick Treves, 
the famous surgeon who saved King Edward VII's 
life. An inborn love for the sea, and a summer camp 
which I was running in North Wales for White- 
chapel boys, whom we taught among other things to 
swim and to handle sailing boats, brought us closer 
together. Later, his being a director in a young 
effort that was carrying the gospel of healing and 
human love in a 60-ton fishing smack to the twenty 
thousand fishermen of the North Sea, took us out 
together on one of the wildest winter voyages on that 
shallow and boisterous ocean. 

At that time, we were the only two master mar- 
iners among registered medical practitioners. When 
the fleet of mission boats grew to a dozen, including 
three hospital vessels of 100-tons burden, Sir Fred- 
erick asked me to consider a challenge to sail one 
of them across the Atlantic and survey the need for 
undertaking a similar sort of work among the fisher- 
men of the western side of the North Atlantic. 
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That cruise lasted five months and included most 
of the coast of Labrador. We fell in with over a 
thousand fishing vessels, with some thirty thousand 
people fishing on probably the only international 
inshore waters open to Americans and Britons alike. 
Amongst other things, we treated over nine hundred 
sick folk. There was no doctor resident on the whole 
Labrador coast, no lighthouses, and no charts of any 
use to a stranger. There was much poverty and ter- 
rible overcrowding, both in tiny huts and on the 
vessels, and endless arrears of totally neglected de- 
formities. 

We carried the rudimentary X-ray outfit of that 
day and a fluoroscope which revealed a holocaust of 
unnecessary human suffering and disability in a 
place where, if anywhere, quick and perfect physical 
reactions were most needed. Club feet, rickety limbs, 
tubercular joints and spines, old infantile paralyses, 
etc., offered a challenge that was infinitely appealing. 

When the sea froze we sailed home, having left 
arrangements to build two small wooden hospitals 
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a couple of hundred miles by sea distant from each 
other. The professional work had often to be done 
under extreme physical difficulties. We learned to 
know and love these brave people, and feel terribly 
the mental strain of responsibility of serious oper- 
ations, conscious of the facilities afforded for just the 
same problems in London. 

However, good results, possibly due to the vitality 
of our patients and the purity of the open air in 
which we often operated, encouraged us. The gov- 
ernor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Sir Donald 
Smith, having himself lived thirteen years in Labra- 


dor in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
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meet the various challenges for help as they came 
along. Our workers have been of every race and 
creed, like our patients, and have represented almost 
every variety of human activity. For our hospitals, 
now five, had to have nursing stations sandwiched 
between them not only to meet medical problems 
but the thousand other home and community difh 
culties, and to prevent as well as cure troubles. 

One of my first patients was a man who crawled 
aboard, his hip having been put out of joint by an 
accident many months previously and never re 
placed. Another was a man with both arms blown 
off below the elbows. A third patient was a little 
girl with both legs chopped off below the 
knees by her father, because they had gone 
gangrenous from frostbite. 

Here is another example—typical of prob 
lems our workers have. Not so many months 
ago the solitary nurse at a station on an island 
off Northeast had called 


to a fisherman’s tiny hut on the mainland. 


Labrador been 


She found a man rolling in pain with an 
Long hospitalization failed to fade the freckl 

on this youngster’s nose ... Below: A husk} 

ceiving first aid for a sore paw at Spotted Island. 
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helped us to form a local committee in Montreal, 
which procured and outfitted a small steam yacht at 
his expense to enable us to cover more ground. 

In this I steamed down the St. Lawrence the fol- 
lowing spring, our schooner having come out to meet 
us with supplies at Battle Harbor. After steaming 
her nine hundred miles, however, I received one 
of the worst shocks of my life. We ran our precious 
new boat on a rock, losing her tail shaft and pro- 
peller, and had to leave her filled with water while 
I walked over an island several miles to find our 
schooner and, ignominiously, to ask for help. 


Ry THE aid of many fishermen our boat was at 
last refloated. Our schooner then towed her three 
hundred miles south to be docked in St. John’s. She 
was, however, smashed up two years later in the ice 
floes, being carried out to sea in them from the 
Labrador coast. She was found at sea, frozen in, by 
sealers in March and taken to St. John’s. 

The work has gradually grown by our trying to 














Maybe you think Labrador chil- 
dren tire of coasting—but these 
tots from a Grenfell orphanage 
don’t seem to be bored one bit! 


acute abdominal trouble. She 
was able to relieve pain and 
palliate the immediate danger. 
She had scarcely reached her 
island in the dark evening, 
praying for some sort of help, 
when bright lights of a ship 
at anchor some two miles away 
sheltered in a run, or “tickle,” 
arrested her. With volunteers, 





she got aboard and found it 
to be a small cruiser carrying the Prime Minister of 
England who was then visiting in Labrador. 

Borrowing their doctor and a stretcher man, though 
it was pitch dark and blowing, they reached their 
patient four miles away, having had to round a 
lighthouse in that rough sea. With the confidence 
of children, the mother and family let the father be 
carried off into the night, for life now hung on a 
thread. At 1:30 a.m., the operation began in the 
cockpit of the ship. The nurse gave the anaesthetic. 
At 6:30 the nurse left. The case showed a gangrenous 
appendix. At 7:00 a.m. the big ship left for our next 
northern hospital at Cartwright, and a fortnight later 
we heard the poor fisherman’s life was saved. 

The records show that in one year, twelve thou- 
sand patients received treatment at our Labrador and 


Newfoundland stations. 


The problems of poverty and ignorance caused 
by isolation and neglect complicated all our work. A 
universal truck system of trade, and corrupt politics 
destroyed confidence in others, and destroyed that 
moral basis that is essential to successful cooperative 
enterprises. The people are splendid stock—Dorset 
and Devonshire men, with Highland Scot, and the 
best Irish strain mixed in. The Eskimo and Indian 
now form only a very small proportion of the peo- 
ple, but they and the half-breed here have many 
desirable and lovable traits which in so-called civili- 
zation are often sadly cloyed by conventions. 

Our work has been advanced by volunteers as well 
as paid helpers, with us for short or long periods. 
And some two thousand various “folk” have been 


with us not only summers but winters, held by the 
Lure of the Labrador and the opportunities of giving 
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personal help, not necessarily in the form of doles 
or dollars. 

We have shown how easy it is in Labrador to grow 
all the vegetables a family needs, given a little rudi- 
mentary knowledge. We have given access to certi- 
fied seeds and necessary garden tools. A professor 
of agriculture has at his own expense toured our 
long bailiwick year after year until every house has 
a garden. Beri-beri, black-leg scurvy, and food de- 
ficiency diseases that took such heavy toll have been 
practically banished. The head of the Department 
of Agriculture, from Washington, D. C., visited 
us last year to help us with problems of plant 
adaptation and other problems of which he is a 
master. 

To increase the capacity of earning and supple- 
ment the precarious returns of the fishing voyages, 
especially under the old system that paid no cash, 
we started a department of home industries, of which 
a former head of the Scottish Home Industries from 
Edinburgh is now in charge. From it over two thou- 
sand women and cripples and*unemployed earned 
material help last year. 

Fire destroyed one of our largest homes for desti- 
tute children a year ago. One litle girl perished in 
the flames, having hidden in a cupboard, we suppose. 
Another, running upstairs instead of down, appeared 
at last on the parapet of the roof where she had been 
driven by the flames. The ladders reached only the 
top story of the house, but a trapper climbed to the 
top rung and held out his arms for the child. She 
jumped, not into his arms, but right over his head, 
then bounced down the ladder and actually landed 
unhurt on the hard ground below. 

The fire left our workers homeless. News of their 
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plight reached the ears of the Canadian Chief 
Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Win- 

nipeg, who had lived so long on the Labrador 
coast. He contributed a bungalow-house for 
the head of the home and community indus- 

tries. But it was four miles away by water! 
Many despaired of moving it to the necessary site. 
But not these people schooled in the stern school of 
necessity. A trapper, aided by a few friends, blasted 
away the front of the 40-foot rock on which the 
house stood, slid it down on to a raft of old barrels 
and planks, and sailed it, with even the curtains up, 
to the harbor. And not a pane of glass was cracked! 


Senos and refuges for derelict children and 
for training cripples, all of whom on our coast are re- 
garded as our inheritance, have been made possible 
by men of goodwill. The first home was built at St. 
Anthony. It was to be of blocks of concrete, and a 
heavy foundation was needed. The site was an old 
moraine of rocks covered in blue clay. It was a ter- 
rible job to get it right, but it cost no dollars be- 
cause a crowd of boys from Princeton University 
with the professor of higher mathematics as fore- 
man, spent the summer giving us the excavation. 
When the water supply for the first big hospital was 
needed, a “gang” of boys from Yale University came 
and put a dam across a valley, which has given run- 
ning water all the year ’round ever since. 

One of the projects most helpful to the fishermen 
has been the construction of a haul-up slip, for they 





so often have their schooners injured with ice or 
rocks or in storms, and were lost just for some place 
to get at the hull for repairs. We allow the crews 
to do their own work, and it runs at a low cost. 
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Not long ago a large schooner struck rocks off the 
Labrador and sank. She was condemned as a total 
loss, and abandoned. But the crew turned her upside 
down, nailed canvas over the holes, and the mail 
steamer towed her to the dock. In a week she was 
again fishing, enabling a dozen families to earn a 
living. We have never yet discovered who paid for 
the expenses of building this uncommon interpre- 
tation of “neighborliness.” 

I have not spoken much of cripples. We have 
many. Every year a volunteer specialist on the eye 
comes to us and literally gives sight to the blind in 
the true New Testament manner. Among bone spe- 
cialists, who have done similarly for our cripples, 
have been Dr. Mackenzie Forbes, of Montreal; Drs. 
Russell and Andrew MacAusland, of Boston; Dr. 
Torrence Rugh of Philadelphia; Dr. Fremont 
Chandler of Chicago, and Dr. Joel Goldthwait, of 
Boston, who also presented a beautiful motor yawl 
to carry our doctors on their journeys. 


Many 


workers 


occupational therapists and child welfare 
helped us also year after year, and our 
clothing store, run on strictly scientific charity lines, 
is one of the largest of our responsibilities. It not 
only clothes 
the naked, but 
maintains 
their indepen- 











dence, as work 
of some kind 
is always re- 
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turned wherever possible. Nearly all our foremea 
were children whom we first educated on the coast, 
and then got scholarships to technical or business or 
agricultural colleges. 

Our village cobbler is a triumph of disentangle- 
ments from a too long neglected infantile paralysis. 
It is worth a journey to the coast to spend an hour 
with him. Our chief toy department painter is a 
rescue trophy from tubercular hip trouble of years 
standing. Our chief mechanic is a northern boy, who 
worked ten hours a day for one hour’s teaching. 


Oru people are poor people, but things are open- 
ing up steadily. Already a splendid steamer from 
Montreal offers for about $125 a fortnightly round- 
trip as a weekly service during the summer. It 
touches various points around the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the west coast of Newfoundland, and visits 
at least four of our stations. It is a thrilling tour. 
The northern fjords and rivers are magnificent, and 
an air excursion to the Grand Falls—twice the height 
of Niagara!—only awaits the completion of our 
coast survey. 

Some day, I hope, a crowd of Rotarians from 
Canada and the United States will take this trip 
from Montreal. It would give them a new experi- 
ence, a comfortable and inexpensive fortnight, and 
would put them in touch with a work which is as 
closely in harmony with the Rotary concept of service 
as honorary membership, which I have been privi- 
leged to hold on both sides of the Atlantic, enables 
me to judge that it could be. 














Forty years ago, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, shown here with 
Lady Grenfell, began his 
humanitarian work in New- 
foundland and _ Labrador. 


“Strathcona,” Grenfell hos- 
pital ship,in dry dock at St. 
Anthony, Newfoundland. 
The mission hospital can be 
seen in the background. 
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An inquiry into and an 
answer for a question 
of world-wide interest. 


What's 
Wrong With 
Retailing? 


By Kenneth Collins 


Assistant to the President, Gimbel Brothers 





Illustrations by 
Wilfred Jones 


OT SO LONG ago a portly old gentleman, 
looking very much like a beer barrel in a baseball 
suit, went to bat for the Boston “Braves.” From the 
press box, from the bleachers, from the boxes where 
they'd seated the governors of the New England 
states to honor this opening day of Boston’s 1935 base- 
ball, the cynics watched. They thought they knew 
all about it. This old fellow (age 40) was, to use 
the vernacular, “weak on the pins”; his “batting eye” 
was gone: as a baseball player he was “washed up.” 

“Sock!” The old veteran’s bat connected with the 








“They were struggling hard 
—_ against almost insuperable 
odds to get a foothold...” 


“apple,” sent it “steaming” 


into the next county. “Babe” 


Ruth had hit his first 
“homer” for 1935. 
Now had this same 


George Herman Ruth been 
a typical American business 
man in this same season of 
1935, that home run would 
You 


can bet on that. The Babe 


never have been hit. 


a would still be standing there 

waiting for “the govern 

ment” to act. He would still 

be waiting for a ruling that 

the pitcher must throw 

nothing but straight, fast 

ones. He would still be yell 

J ing that until the Big Um- 

| pire promised easy pitching 

he was not taking any 

chances. That is, the Babe 

ft would be doing this, except 

for one obvious thing, 

namely, that he would have 
been struck out. 

A far-fetched metaphor, 
gentlemen of Rotary? You 
know it is not. At many a 
luncheon we meet sad-faced lads who sing “sob sto 
ries” about business and then go back to their offices, 
sit on their reactionary and effortless posteriors, and 
wait patiently, yes, and dumbly for something to 
happen to break their bad luck. 

No one ever hit a home run in business that way, 
even in boom times! Nor is anyone going to solve 
his problems with even a base hit by such lassitude. 
You and I know that. Yet how easy it is for us to 
join with the thousands of those who sit docilely by 


awaiting the miracle which is to make, in these 
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chaotic times, their every business effort safe, com- 
pletely guaranteed against failure. 

For that reason then, I am more than happy to 
have a few minutes to talk with you, to tell you from 
my own experience as a business man both the folly 
of the too-frequent present attitude of business and 
the sort of progress business can make if it will only 
revert to its good and sound traditions of hard work, 


ingenuity, and aggressiveness. 


4 


ie 


Pretty nearly every manufacturer and retailer with 
whom I have talked of late had as his “alibi” for all 
business lethargy: “the government.” They overlook 
the fact that practically every index for retail busi- 
ness has shown an upward trend for two years. The 
average gross margin of profit of department stores, 
for example, has increased and the average operat- 
ing percentage of expense, despite higher wages, has 
decreased. More significant are the net profit show- 
ings of store after store during the past few months. 
True, the rate of progress has diminished, but the 
progress is still there. 

Was all this due to the energy, the courage, the 
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vision of us business men? I wish that I could answer 
“yes!”; but I cannot. It seems to me that a good part 
of it was due to the new “rules of the game” that 
forced the “chiselling” merchant to cut down on his 
unfair practices in his dealing with the manufac- 
turer and stop giving away loss “leaders” whereby he 
formerly attempted, futilely, to show profit by sell- 
ing goods at no gross profit. The new rules gave the 
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“Let’s beat the drums and 
get out the old family sword 
of courage, stick it in our 
waistband, and start out...” 


man who demands a reasonable profit a chance to 
be heard, and put manufacturers under pressure to 
pay a living wage, thereby increasing employment 
and general purchasing power in their communities. 

But whether or not we agree on all of that, I feel 
sure we are one on the proposition that instead of 
accepting the challenge of the new conditions—what- 
ever they may be, as did our fathers—we retailers of 
the °30’s have taken them as an excuse for a do-noth- 
ing attitude and a conservatism which smack of 
complete inertia. Too many of us have been waiting, 
like Micawber, for something to turn up. 

But if we retailers are quick on the alibi trigger, 
how about the capital goods industries? What if 
they, instead of parking on petrified haunches, got 
together, worked on a constructive program, used a 
little old fashioned price appeal and went to work? 
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Let them do something—build up the aviation in- 
dustry, the refrigeration industry, the radio industry. 
Let them do anything but sit. 

But now I realize that I have plenty to answer for 
as a retailer without damning any other industrial 
group. For right now I know that you could go 
into any retail council room and hear lamentations 
which would make the mourners at an old-fashioned 
funeral sound like a party of Pollyannas. And right 
in the middle of it all, the lad who should be the 
gayest, most excited, most energetic of the whole 
outfit, bogs glumly in his chair, whatever spirit he 
had now pounded out of him. 

Who is he? The publicity director, the sales pro- 
motion man. 

For when the retail business decides to gloom, to 
play safe, the first thing it does is to pour as much 
dampness as it can collect on that good dynamo of 
energy and ideas, the advertising or sales promotion 
department. “When in doubt, cut the advertising 
budget” is an axiom in retailing. Yet in those gay 
days of the late ’20’s the retail business proved that 
enthusiastically conceived and properly placed pub- 
licity could move mountains. 

But, as an advertising man myself, I must be fair 
to those who act this way about their advertising de- 
partments. In many ways, the advertising and sales 
promotion man has richly merited the cut budgets 
he has been accumulating. For many of us in adver- 
tising have been sitting on our haunches. We've lost 
faith in our own craft. When the belittlers and the 
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muckrakers went after us several years ago with 
more sound than sense, we took it and said very 
little. When the retailers started clipping our budgets, 
we shivered in our shoes and let them do it without 
a fight. We let the forces of fear and inertia knock 
down all we had worked and sweat our good blood 
to build. So I can’t blame those who, considering 
us “pushovers,” lost faith in us. 

More than that, the advertising man himself has 
more don’ts to hand out than a nervous mother. He’s 
got as many inhibitions as the man who pays his 


salary, sometimes more. 


Hi. DOESN'T believe this will WOIl k. He doesn’t 
believe that will work. This is too old fashioned. 
That is too new. He daren’t be provocative or chal 
lenging because he might get into a controversy. 
And as for technical don'ts, their number is as the 
sands of time. He can give, with the finesse of the 
famed trapeze artist, hundreds of erudite reasons 
why anything from using a different color to chang 
ing a container is wrong or doubtful. 

So advertising, the normal motive power in busi 
ness, has become all clogged up with doubts and 
fears. It’s pretty nearly ready for Dr. Freud and 
his psycho-analytic brethren to take over. Why, be- 
lieve it or not, I can name only one daring advertis- 
ing move in the whole field of retail advertising this 
year. One single, interesting, exciting experiment. [ 
can name only two or three really outstanding sales 


producing campaigns in national advertising. A few 
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years back almost anybody could name hundreds. 

Did these exciting, interesting, daring efforts pay? 
Of course they did. So has practically every effort 
with any sparkle in it, no matter how small, that I 
have seen. For now, especially when the competi- 
tion of exciting advertising is so negative, the adver- 
tising campaign with anything “on the ball” stands 


a huge chance for success. 


Those few advertising men who have stood by 
their guns, who have insisted on doing something, 
anything, to promote their business, have reaped 
rewards in increased sales. The retailers who have 
allowed them latitude to promote in this way have, 
in turn, reaped profits. But their number is ridicu- 
lously small. 

The only group of sales promotion artists who are 
really working overtime these days are the medicine 
men of economics. While the business sales promo- 
tion specialist is hesitating to do this, to do that, to 
take the long chance, to get his boss to take the long 
chance, these fellows are taking all manner of 
chances. Will they win? Friends in Rotary, of 
course they won’t win if you and I as business men 
and professional men work as hard at promoting 
our business as they are working to promote their 
stunts. 

I’m no Gilbert Chesterton, but I think I know a 
paradox when I see one. And to me the situation 


in businesss is paradoxical. 








that the government has 
been taking away our liberty 
to do business. Yet, here we 
are—and have been—refus- 
ing to use the liberty we 
have. We bewail the fact 
that we can’t “get to first 
base” in the present set-up, 
and, at the same 
time mourn be- 
cause every scatter- 
brained son of chaos 
who has a new 
kind of political axe 
to grind can shout his theories to thousands and 
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make them listen. 
Don’t you see what it all boils down to? We sons 


and grandsons of good, solid, ambitious courageous 
pioneer stock are acting like a flock of sheep. Just 
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Here we are crying aloud Taw 
Je 
















“The only shackles are those we put 
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because we can’t “hit the jack-pot” every time, just 
because we know we must go back to the hard work 
and the tough, grinding effort of our forefathers, we 
sit by and sing I Believe In Miracles to an unheed- 
ing sky. 

The other day I was reading a history of the 
founding of Harvard College, the oldest American 
seat of learning. What impressed me most was the 
courage and single mindedness of the Puritan fathers. 
There they were, struggling hard against almost in- 
superable odds to get a foothold on the rocky coast of 
New England. Were they content with that? Not a 
bit of it; they must have the same kind of liberal 
education for their sons that old England gave to 
them. So pioneer homesteaders, poor as church 
mice, contributed corn meal to keep Harvard going. 

This is a good time for all of us to read history, 
to revalue it in terms of courage and of sacrifice. 
For the one thing most needed in business today, 
as I have said so many times in the last few months 
to gatherings of business groups like Rotary is a 
four-letter word, and a plain one, guts. All of us 
in business, advertising men, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, are guilty of the same heresy to our tradi- 
tions. We are playing the game so defensively that 
we are doing almost nothing to help in the great 
work of business recovery. We are afraid to speak 
out a good ringing “Yes, let’s try it!” to anything 
different or novel or unusual or experimental. 

And what I said about the advertis- 
ing campaign with sparkle, I say of 
any business plan with punch, with 
courage. It will have less competition 
today than in many years. This is the 
time for the business man with vision, 
with ideas, to make a clean up; and 
that’s no idle statement. 

But here let me say a few words 
about “the executive complex.” Thou- 
sands of good ideas, thousands of cou- 
rageous efforts have died at birth be- 
cause someone on top of the particular 
heap, the president, the vice-president, 
—s , or some other “brass hat,” had “the 
on ourselves.” executive complex.” By this I mean 
the completely ridiculous idea that an executive 1s, 
instead of a real leader, a fault finder, a complaining, 
criticising, “no-sayer,” who fires anybody and every- 
body at the drop of the hat. 

Much of the inertia in [Continued on page 59] 
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Coming Into Harbour . . . By Alfred Noyes 


Occurit nomen quasi patrium regis—De Re Publica. 


I. Night 


We build our empires; and the invisible Power 

Takes them, and shapes them to its own deep end. 
We ride our seas, until the appointed hour; 

And then—the four great winds of God descend 


Midnight and storm blot out the shining vision— 
Isles of our hope that seemed so close at hand. 
The giant surges rise in blind derision 
And turn to a driven cloud our glimpse of land. 
The p:‘ot-stars are drowned in their high places. 
Our lights make even the darkness more forlorn. 
A little mist hides all the starry spaces; 
And of a mist, they say, the worlds were born. 
We have seen mountains moved from their foundations; 
We have seen armies melting like thin rain; 
We have seen thrones and altars, creeds and nations 
Formed, as a cloud forms, and dissolved again. 


Out of what fire-mist was that strange Word spoken 
And clothed with flesh to look thro’ human eyes? 
sy what strong thought were all those dead worlds broken 
And driven, like fire-mist, back into the skies? 
Shaper of nations, from what awful tourney 
Ride those dark forms across the sky tonight? 
Mover of worlds, upon what ghostly journey 
Is Britain moving now, to what far light? 


O, not as long, long since, in exultation, 
When to a breeze of song her sails unfurled, 
But crowned for service, bowed for consecration, 


And, in her hope, new hope for all the world. 


Have we not heard—‘my soul there is a country,’ 
Felt on our brows the breath of that lost shore? 

Have we not seen, on high, one ‘winged sentry’ 
Towering above the winds’ and waters’ roar? 


Out of what lifeless protoplast uplifted 
Were those lean hands on that unshaken hill, 
Round which, like clouds upon the sea-wind drifted, 
The kingdoms pass, but leave one kingdom still. 


Not of ourselves the wildering path was chosen; 
But, even now, as when a ship draws home, 

With tattered sails, and all her halliards frozen, 
Strange harbour-lights flash out across the foam. 


What are these coasts?—No earthly compass found tl 


W hat land is this? \ light Hashed and IS YOI 
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black midnight 


And still more lights, a 


Lights opening out; and the great ship moves 


I. Morning 


Beautiful England, under a white-sailed cloud, lies dappled 
with shadow; 
Swims into sunlight and drifts into amethyst shadow anew. 
Apple-bloom mottles the orchard. The long grass waves o 
the hill-side. 
Lenten has whispered her love, and the promise of Sy 
has come true. 
High over the Scottish hills, high hills, there’s a la 


heaven, 


Quivering, up, up, up, till his wild heart soars out of sight 

West, off the coast of Wales, tall sails on the cloud-shadowed 
water 

Glimmer like May-bloom at dawn, then sw once again 


into light. 


Spring and her legions awake; but not only in idow and 
woodland 
Flowers appear on the earth; nor only in cities « 
Music and color go by; tor there is a lovelier kingdon 
Deep in the spirit of man, where he speak 
Maker alone. 
There, in a lovelier Spring, grave memor atl 


pilgrims, 
Mount as with Chaucer of old, and ride thro’ t 


and the sun, 


Shining with surcoat and sword, from the dark « 
at day-break, 
Down to a shrine that endures when a thousa \ 
are gone. 
Memories not to be spoken, m ories not to | 
Stream thro’ the glorious land, each to its own 
Each with its laughter and tears; and all, when 
is Over, 
Bowed at one altar-r1 ul, accept ng the Bread a : 
Faces that loved her of old, and are one with | 
sorrow; 
Hearts that beat high at | ll, and beat 
blood today, 
Living, though dust of her dust, they breathe | 
in that stillness: 
He that is greatest shail nd his kingdom sh not 
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Let's License 


I. It Would Help to Reduce Accidents 


By Roy F, Britton 


Director, National Highway Users Conference 
President, Automobile Club of Missouri 


EB... THE standpoint of highway fatalities and 
injuries, the year 1934 was the most costly in the 
history of motor transportation. As we contemplate 
the all-time record of some 36,000 fatalities in the 
United States alone, close to a million injuries, and 
incalculable property damage, we need not be sur- 
prised at the growing alarm over the price we pay for 
the manifold blessings, economies, and services that 
highway transportation has brought to the people. 

The price, of course, is too heavy, too heavy 
because no price can be placed on human suffering 
and sorrow. It is also too heavy because it is so 
largely unnecessary. But, let us face the facts. High- 
way transportation is here to stay. And we get 
nowhere at all by thinking of it as a ruthless jugger- 
naut leaving a trail of death and disaster. That 
point of view is absolutely defeatist, since it assumes 
our inability or our unwillingness to solve a prob- 
lem that has arisen in connection with one of the 
most revolutionary and one of the most beneficial 
mechanical developments of all time. It is also 
senseless, since it overlooks the fact that it is not 
the motor vehicle but the abuse of it through human 
folly and frailty that is at the bottom of the problem. 

Fully three-fourths of all highway fatalities and 
injuries are due to the heedlessness, recklessness, or 
criminal behavior of the driver. The roadway, the 
car itself, the misdoings of the pedestrians, the 
weather, or a variety of other factors are involved 
in accidents. But the driver is the key to the situa- 
tion and to its solution. Let us, therefore, be 
realistic and place responsibility where it be- 
longs, namely, at the wheel. 

For many years I have been an ardent 
advocate of a universal drivers’ license law. 
I do not, however, share the delusion that 
this law is in itself a panacea. We, in 
America, are dealing with a complex 
problem—with 30 million drivers of all 
types and with 26 million motor vehicles 


operating under all kinds of conditions. Sound and 
uniform laws, yes! But equally as important is the 
mobilization of all agencies in a continuing cam- 
paign to inculcate the spirit of safety and respect 
for safety into all of our people. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, than the laws we make is constant, 
unrelenting, and real enforcement of them by the 
proper agencies, namely, the police and the 
courts. Lacking such enforcement, no law 

is worth the paper it is written on or the 97 4» 
time it took to draft it. Why, then, a 7 ; 
drivers’ license law? I believe in 
it for two primary reasons: First, 






























the very existence of a law 
requiring a license for the 
operation of a motor vehicle 
carries with it the funda- 
mental implication that the 
permission to drive is not an 
inherent right, but a privi- 
lege, the retention of 
which is dependent 
on | Continued 
on page 54] 
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the Motorist! 


2. Yes—But Examination is Fssential 


By Sidney J. Williams 


Director, Public Safety Division, 
National Safety Council 


HE AUTOMOBILE, whether we wish it or not, 

is with us. How can we make it safer; that ques- 
tion we all face. Because Major Britton and | 
concur on so much that can be done to promote 

‘ safety, THE RorartaN has with Major Britton’s 
permission, departed from its usual plan 


for monthly symposiums to allow me 

























to read his article before I write. 
So, at the outset, perhaps it is 
well to review the points on 
which all safety and trafic 
men areinagreement,towit: 
1. Motor-vehicle acci- 
dents have become a tragi- 
cally serious national prob- 
lem, and an imminent 
hazard to each one of us. 
2. Most of 


accidents can be 


these 


prevented. The 


problem can be solved, in fact it has already bi 
largely solved in certain states, certain cities, and | 
certain groups of drivers including large bus, truck, 
and taxicab fleets. 

3. Most accidents are due to bad driving 


proper engineering of the 


thoug! 
car and of the highwai 
is also highly important. Bad driving (and _ also 
the occasional carelessness of pedestrians) can and 
must be stopped through a combination of educa 
tion and enforcement. 

4. A drivers’ license law is not a panacea (no in 
formed person has ever so claimed) but it is by { 
the best method of controlling the dangerous drive: 

To illustrate: I met a young couple at a cocktai 
New York. The 


stronger than ginger ale. 


party in wife refused anything 
She was asked why th 
sudden abstinence. 

“T have to drive the car home,” she repli 
[ bumped somebody's fender and the 
could smell liquor on my breath, I'd 
license.” 

A friend of mine was driving with a prominent 
automobile dealer and his family in Massachusett 
One of the young people suggested that dad “step 
on it—we’'re late.” 

“Not on your life,” came the response. “I’ve been 
up for speeding twice this year and if they ‘pinch 
me a third time, they'll revoke my license.” 

One seldom sees such self control with regard to 
“a few drinks” or a little more speed, in the states 
where there is no license law. Yet self control is 
exactly what we must develop if we are to stop 
killing and maiming hundreds of thousands of men, 

women, and children on the highways. 

However, Major Britton is quite wrong, 1! 
seems to me, in his assertion that “accidents 
are caused by carelessness . . . existing at the 
time of the occurrence ... The number of 
accidents caused through the defects that 
an examination would reveal are infini 


tesimal.” Scientific studies, as well as the 


— 
4 


practical experience of fleet owners and 


various public officials, show that ther 





are three kinds | Continued on page 57 | 
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Youth Goes 
To Bat 


By James Shutts 


ie MET the genial Dan Sowers in Cleveland. Some 
of his friends contend that he is fat, but when I met 
him he was right down to the proverbial mere 
shadow—only 250 pounds. Round of face and figure, 
he has a countenance that many authors 

would refer to as “beaming.” Anyhow, it’s 

a face that lets you know at once that he is, @ 
among other things, a professional humorist. 

If he never beamed before in his life, Dan Sowers 
beamed when I told him I was interested in some sort 
of baseball program that has three million boys in it 
already and is adding a half million more every year. 
I should have indulged the man a beam or two be- 
cause I was asking, I found, about a program which 
Dan himself had promoted into the affections of thou- 
sands of lads in every state and into the sport pages of 
every newspaper in the United States—American 
Legion Junior League Baseball. 

Just because three or four men who liked boys and 
baseball saw a number of years ago how the two could 
be re-introduced to each other and made “pals” again, 
and because one man went to work especially hard, 
475,000 boys, all under seventeen years of age, are play- 
ing regulation hard-ball baseball on the sand lots of 
the United States this summer. They know that if 
their teams survive the eliminations they will go to 
some point in the United States, with all expenses 
paid, to battle for the Little World’s Series Champion- 
ship. And just about the same number of boys were 
doing and thinking the same things last summer and 
a good many summers before that. 

It all began in 1924 when the first blocks of the 
foundation upon which Dan Sowers was later to 
build were set in place. In that year, students of sport 
discovered that baseball was slipping. Major John L. 
Griffith, then executive vice president of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, checked with manufac- 
turers of equipment. He learned boys weren’t buying 
“puds” and “mitts” any more, not so many at least. 
He saw that fewer school and town teams were 
coming to life after winter hibernation. All of this 
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Picture of a young man getting a very good mark in 

the American Legion’s “School of Good Citizenship.” 
meant just one thing. Interest in “The Great Amer- 
ican Sport” was lagging. 

Major Griffith, who, incidentally, is now commis- 
sioner of the “Big Ten” Inter-Collegiate Conference 
and immediate past president of the Chicago Rotary 
Club, believed baseball was too good a sport to lose. 
He talked to Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, high 
commissioner of baseball, and other influential men. 
He urged that something positive in the way of re- 
viving interest in the sport be carried on among boys. 

Frank McCormick, now director of athletics at the 
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University.of Minnesota ana a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Rotary Club, 
was then commander of the South 
Dakota Legion. He saw possibilities 
in Major Griffith’s idea, and launched 





an experimental program in South Dakota. Its 
success brought endorsement on a nation-wide scale 
from the Legion at its national convention in Omaha 
that year. 

The plan was for local Legion posts to sponsor sand- 
lot teams, then after elimination games, to pit regional 
winners against one another in a grand national tour- 
nament. The problem of financing trips and tourna- 
ments was a difficult one—that is, until Dan Sowers 
got on the job. We'll come back to Dan in a moment. 
Some way, somehow, that first tournament of 1926 
was organized, scheduled, and carried through in a 
hectic hope-and-pray manner. Four boys’ teams, 
billed as “Champions of the Far West, the West, the 
Central States, and the East” fought it out on the 
Sesqui-Centennial fairgrounds in Philadelphia with 
the bleachers filled by cheering Legionnaires, in the 
city for their annual convention. The nine from 
Yonkers, New York, “The Pride of the East,” won. 


Photo: International Newsreel 
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Hearty, bluff Dan Sowers was in the stand, absorb- 


ing peanuts, popcorn, pop—and ideas. He dreamed 


a few enthusiastic dreams. Next year—1927, just to 
keep the records straight—he told fellow Legionnaires 
about them at the big convention in Paris. 

“Fine! Swell!” they declared. And a resolution to 
father “kid” baseball was soon carried with a re 
sounding vote. 

“But,” dubious friends asked Dan, “how're you go 


ing to finance it?” Dan grinned. 


Back in the States, he looked up Tom Shibe in 
his trophy-strewn office at the Athletics’ Stadium in 
Philadelphia. Shibe remembered the tournament of 
two years before. That helped ... Dan next had a 
chat with Big-League baseball’s “czar,” Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis. Landis recalled Major Grifhtth’s 
. - Not long after 


that, Sowers “went into a huddle” with Landis, John 


bright idea of three years before. . 


Heydler, president of the National League, and E. S. 
When 
it broke up, Junior Baseball was underwritten to the 
tune of $50,000. 

Why did they do it? Maybe it was to provide a 


Barnard, president of the American League. 


“feeder” for the ranks of professional players. Maybe 
it was an investment in publicity to stir up home in- 
terest in the sport. Maybe it was to grow a better crop 
of youngsters. Maybe it was all three reasons. Any- 
way, it put Junior Baseball on its feet and made Dan 
Sowers “Uncle Dan’l” to the youth of a nation. 

With money from the leagues to pay expenses of 
the teams to regional, sectional, and final tourna 
ments, Junior Baseball soon became an institution in 


local 


Legionnaires, townsfolk in hundreds of communi- 


America of towering proportions. Led by 
ties suddenly took avid interest in the sport. Town 
pride was given a new and wholesome incentive. 
Boys discovered, as had their “dads,” the ecstasy of 
“sliding for home” and “cracking out” three baggers 
and home runs. 

The annual tournament, of course, rapidly slipped 
into the nation’s “sportlight.” Sports editors now 
circle three more days on their calendars, and “play 
up” the important games that bear on the final grand 
elimination contest. The big tournament is conducted 
with all the color and drama of a Big-League World 
Series. News photographers and sports writers as- 


Kenesaw Mountain Landis, “czar” of big-league baseball, 
takes more than a professional interest in the junior 
leagues, sponsored since 1926 by the American Legion. 
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A slide for home in a 
squeeze play. The um- 
pire 1s Dan Barry, 
known to all baseball 
fans for his work in 
the American League. 


Uncle Dan Sowers in 
characteristic pose and 
company. Approxi- 
mately three million 
boys have played in 
the Junior Baseball 
League project which 
he helped inaugurate. 














semble for the affair, and huge stadiums are necessary 
to care for the crowds that attend. 

Behind the scene, as always, there is an interesting 
story of painstaking effort and close organization. 
Take that famous Little Series back in 1932, for ex- 
ample. A corporation, patterned after those which 
handle the affairs of large national conventions, was 
formed for the event. The governor of New Hamp- 
shire was president of the board of directors and 
didn’t consider his job just another honor. 

A half holiday was declared on the day of the 
opening game, and stores were closed as 10,000 per- 
sons flooded the municipal stadium to see the start 
of the series in which the “Zatarian Papooses” of New 
Orleans, the West, licked Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the East, for the championship. The western part of 
New Hampshire officially adopted the Papooses, and 
the eastern half backed Springfield to assure an equal 


division of rooting in the stands. 


Thar was the only series to date to run into 
four games. Two games out of three decide the win- 
ner, but this time, the third game, played after each 
team had won once, went twelve innings and into 
darkness with the score tied at 5 to 5. 

Uncle Dan, as Americanism director, was the dy- 
namo for the Legion’s project from 1927 to 1930. In 
those four years he found only one town large 
enough to support a ball team that didn’t have 
enough youths under seventeen years of age to fill 
the regular and substitute positions. So, he recalls 
with a chuckle, the sister of the team’s coach volun- 
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teered to play sec- 
ond base. That 
team won its state 
championship and 
went to the sec- 
tionals. But next 
year the official 
ruling came forth 
—“No girls!” 

Why does the 
American Legion sponsor Junior League Baseball ? 
Well, Uncle Dan will tell you, the Legion is thinking 
pretty seriously about the boys, wants to see them 
happy, is concerned about their growing into nor- 
mal, well-balanced citizens. And this baseball is 
keeping thousands of them happy, and it zs teaching 
them a great deal about sportsmanship and playing 
the game hard. 

It was during the 1928 series, for many the most 
thrilling of all, that the Oakland team travelled 16,000 
miles across the United Sates. The story of the trip 
was the story of a bunch of he-boys having a hilarious 
time trying to adjust themselves temporarily to a 
brand new away-from-home world. 

Starting from Oakland, after it had cleaned up 
everything in sight there, the team went first to Los 
Angeles to play for the state championship. Only a 
few of the boys had ever been on a train for more 
than a fifty-mile trip, some of them had never ridden 
on one, and there wasn’t a boy in the bunch that had 
ever slept in a Pullman. 

The entire gang feigned great sleepiness imme- 
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diately after supper, induced the porter to make the 
berths up early, tried them out, and then sat up and 
talked until nearly morning. Nevertheless the Oak- 
land lads wiped up the California slate and later their 
regional contests, and then went back to their homes 
to get a fresh start for the western sectionals in Denver. 

There, one by one, Omaha, Shreveport, St. Paul, 
and Salt Lake City fell by the way. And Oakland 
stuffed another championship into its collective pock- 
ets and prepared to head for Chicago to meet Worces- 
ter, which had staged the same triumphal procession 
in the East. 

Dan made the trip with those Oakland boys from 
Denver to Chicago. All were sworn to be under sev- 
enteen years old, and kad birth certificates to prove 
their ages; all were attending high school except one, 
and he was in Junior college. There were nine differ- 
ent nationalities represented on that team, and the 
boys came from parents who ranged from the “upper 
crust” of society to the lower walks of life. 

“Why, we've had Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
on one team,” Dan notes as he dwells on “the de- 
mocracy of baseball.” 

“Their parents may 
have come from all 
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classes, but the reli- 
gion or the social 
standing or the size of 
the family bankroll 
made no difference to 
the boys. All they want 
to know about a team- 


Photo: ‘‘American Legion Month! 





mate is whether he can run and field and hit—and 
play the game.” 

Sometime early during the first night when the 
Oakland boys stayed in the La Salle Hotel in Chi 
cago, they began to speculate on the number of steps 
from the main floor to the top of the hotel. After 
pestering bell boys, room clerks, elevator boys, and 
even the house detective, who they thought should 
know everything, they decided they would have to 
find out for themselves. They were satisfied only 
after they had walked up the entire twenty flights! 


Ar ANOTHER time a dozen of the youngsters 
expressed a desire to play golf. They were taken to 
a country club course, and you can imagine the look 
on the face of the professional, who had understood 
them to be golf champions, when he saw them stand 
up and take home-run swings at the balls. Not a boy 
of them had ever had a club in his hands before. 

The 1928 series was held at Comiskey Park, home 
of the Chicago White Sox, with all the flutter of 
fifes and roll of drums attendant to the big World's 
Series. Judge Landis threw out the first ball as movie 
and still cameras clicked, and it was Hank O'Day, 
veteran National League umpire, who yelled, “Play 
Ball!” Red Ormsby, American League arbiter, was 
on the bases. 

The outcome, of course, is history, for Oakland 
went on to win the series and the Howard P. Savage 
trophy in two straight games as a climax to a rather 
well-performed season. From the time the Oakland 


team entered its city finals, | Continued on page 61 | 

















“The idea” was born 
in 1924, when Major 
John L. Griffith no- 
ticed American inter- 
est in baseball was 
falling off sharply. 
Rotarian Griffith is 
now commissioner of 
athletics in the “Big 
Ten” Conference. 


Second-baseman Nick 
Polachanin, of Chi- 
cago, being tagged 
out at third, in a tight 
game of the 1933 
tournament held at 
New Orleans. Chi- 
cago won the series. 





























Wild Sweet Potatoes and 
many another flower “love 
dearly” soil enriched by 
limestone. They, the au- 
thor suggests, re-incarnate 
the ancient marine life of 
which it has been formed. 


Below: An aggressive 
short-horn locust ts 
pere hed upon a blossom 
of the Common Clover. 
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A BOTANIST from a university a thousand 


miles away gave me a surprise call one late June 
evening. On my table was a bowl of freshly cut 
Blue False Indigo plants in full bloom. This at- 
tracted my visitor’s attention. 

“Where on earth did these grow?” he asked. 

“On an old rocky lot in the next block,” I told 
him. Immediately he wanted to go there. I an- 
swered by reaching for my hat, and the flashlight. 
I snapped it on, but the lamp was burned out. I 
then went to the kitchen and picked out a clear glass 
bottle. My botanist friend was puzzled, but followed 
me to the front lawn. Within ten minutes I had 


thirty fireflies imprisoned in my bottle. 

As soon as we were on the vacant lot where my 
friends, the wild flowers abounded, I began to 
shake the bottle. Suddenly therefrom emitted a 
soft glow—sufhcient light to illuminate the blue 
faces of beds of Blue False Indigo standing two and 
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By the Glow 
of the Firefly 


By Robert Sparks Walker 


three feet in their bare feet. The botanist stooped 
over the flowers, exclaiming in ecstasy. 

“Don’t they require soil?” he inquired, consider- 
ably puzzled. The surface was nothing but a mass 
of crumbled limestone. - 

“There’s a clay soil the roots reach, but they love 
dearly the limestone,” I assured him. 

Within the next fifteen minutes, I introduced him 
through my living lantern to Calophanes, Ruellia, 
Yellow Puccoon, Straggling St. John’s Wort, Gaura 
Parviflora, Gaura Filipes, Sensitive Brier, Pleurisy 
Root, Price’s Aster, Wild Sweet Potato, Leather 
Flower, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, White Clover, Alsike 
Clover, Hop Clover, Indian Hemp, and Green Milk- 
weed. The rock bed was a mass of wild flowers. 

“This was once the ocean’s bed, and the limestone 
is nothing but the fossilized bodies of ancient ma- 
rine life, and it now is being re-incarnated,” I said. 

“When the rains fall, the limestone is washed as 
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dust into the river and then the sea, and again it 
is furnishing fishes with the lime they need.” 

As we walked slowly back to the house, my com- 
panion remarked that for many years he had been 
studying plants and trees, but never before had stud- 
ied wild flowers after night, and until I demonstrated 
the practical use of fireflies did not know that Nature 
furnished man with living flashlights. “Now, please 
tell me something about fireflies,” he suggested. 

“That’s a big subject for one evening’s discus- 
sion,” I replied, “but a botanist cannot go far with- 
out running into insects and the first thing he 
knows he is somewhat of an entomologist.” 


As I TURNED the bottle upside down and 
shook my luminous friends out on the grass, he 
reached down, picked one of them up. “Phew! it 
has the odor of a polecat,” and he let it go. 

“Natural protection,” said I, defending my little 
winged friend. 

“The light seems to be located in the two lower 
segments of its belly. Is it phosphorus?” 

“No,” I explained, “it is an oxidization. It is a 
cold light and one hundred per cent efficient, be- 
cause none of its light is lost in heat. Edison’s 
brightest incandescent light is only ten per cent 
efficient.” 

As we tramped to my lawn again, we ran into a 
silken orb. The old spider was on duty. The bot- 
anist tossed a firefly into the spider web. As soon 
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as he hit the sticky filament, the spider darted out 
and began to wrap him up, but halted when the fir 

flash occurred. She paused a moment as if to say, 
“Gosh! my house is on fire!” Then, without 


moment’s hesitation, she cut the firefly out and 
threw him to the ground. 

Mr. Firefly crawled out of the web, stret 
himself and blithely flew away. 


“What do you suppose is the real purpose ot 
firefly’s light?” my friend asked. 

“Three uses. You have just witnessed one—a pro 
tection against all enemies except the toad, who 


takes advantage of the firefly’s light, which is a 


guide to a golden dinner. The toad’s habit of see! 
ing the firefly furnishes the rural boy the oppo 


tunity of lighting the end of a dead weed and fo 
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ing the toad who burns his throat by mistaking the 
coal for a firefly. 

“See that firefly passing by? He’s travelling with 
his body in an upright position which gives him 
the opportunity to use the flashlight with as good 
results as we get from the kinds we carry. Too, it 


keeps him from butting into spider web-traps. 


ag.‘ 

NOTHER use for his light,” I went on, “is 
communicating with his lightning-bug friends. 
When a man wants to speak to his lady friend, he 
gives her a telephone ring, but the firefly carries on 
his communications with his best girl by using 
golden signals.” 

We sat down on the floor of the front porch with 
our feet hanging off. The night had two thousand 
cyes overhead, but tens of thousands winking on 
the earth. We compared them with a star of the 
first magnitude in the sky that was shining down 
on us, and the light from a firefly seemed as large 
and as brilliant and of the same color as the star. 
Some of the flies were floating near the ground 
and others were wandering leisurely about the tops 
of trees sixty feet high. 

“What a beautiful life. Man thinks he enjoys 
great sports, but what on earth can man do that 
will equal the adventures that fireflies enjoy?” the 
botanist exclaimed, then added: “My trip around 
the world, on which I start tomorrow is nothing 
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compared to adventures of this luminous beetle.” 

“And they lay golden eggs,” I reminded him, 
“doing in life what the golden goose of fable is 
said to have accomplished. At a certain stage, the 
firefly’s egg becomes luminous. It really is a golden- 
looking egg. 

“Why should one go around the world to seek 
wonders?” my friend mused, looking again at the 


starry firmament overhead. 


































Asters (above) acquired 
their name from a Greek 
word for star, for each 
flowery head is a veri- 
lable twinkling star with 
showy blue, red, purple, 
or white rays emanating 
from a disk of yellow. 
North America has more 
than 250 aster varieties. 
One species grows freely 
in British marshes. 


A stout tough, rough- 
haired perennial is the 
Butterfly-Weed, often 
called Pleurisy Root be- 
cause of its use as a 
medical herb. It flour- 
ishes in limestone soil, 
sometimes growing three 
feet high. It flowers in 
mid-summer, bearing nu- 
merous orange clusters. 
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The Fable of The Two Cars 


By Andre Maurois 


French Novelist, Essayist, Biographe 


NE MORNING last spring I had to get 


from one little town in Southern France to another, 


let us say from Chardeuil to Preyssac—though these 


are only fictitious names. 

“Nothing easier,” the manager of the hotel in 
Chardeuil assured me. “There is an automobile 
service, the P.A.S.I.; the cars leave every two hours 
in front of the Métropole Café. Here, look at the 
schedule yourself.” 

He handed me a time-table printed on fine, glazed 
paper, bearing across the first page the full name of 
the company, Private Automobile Service, Incorpo- 
rated. I very quickly decided to take the car sched- 
uled to leave at eight o'clock the following morning 
for Preyssac. 

Suitcase in hand, I was ahead of time at the Central 
Square, along with a dozen other passengers. The 
town clock struck eight. The 
man waiting next me—he said he was the tailor in 


No sign of a car. 


Chardeuil—began to show his impatience. He paced 
up and down. 

“Late—as usual,” he groaned. 

No sooner had he spoken than a small car sur- 
prisingly nimble came whirling down the street 
named in honor of Marshal Foch. It was brought 
to a quick stop right in front of us. 

“This it?” I asked. 

“It certainly is not,” said the tailor. “That’s not 
one of the company’s cars. It belongs to the old man 
with the cap, the one sitting beside the chauffeur. 
He’s a peasant from Saint André, up there in the 
mountains; and he’s worked up a regular service all 
on his own. He leaves Saint André every morning 
at five o'clock, covers about three hundred and fifty 
miles a day, and gets back home at ten at night. It’s 
a hard life, but the chauffeur is his son, and the lad 
there in the sweater—he collects the fares—is his 
grandson.” 

“And does it go to Preyssac too, like the other 
car?” T asked my fellow traveller. 


(Copyright b 


A short story in the spirit ot 
Aesop, W herein is the suggestion 
that there still is opportunity 
tor the enterprising individual. 


“Exactly the same, sir; all we have to do is 


thing happens every mor! 


nN 


in... Moreover, this sam«e 


The old fellow is canny: he realizes that 


ing. 
arriving on the scheduled time, he’s sure to sw 
in all the passengers wailing the good pleasure ol 
the corporation car.” 

As we sped along, I admired the agility of th 


> b 


three men. They made it their business not to | 


overtaken; and by doing that they gathered in all 
the travellers assembled by the promises of the agen 
of the P.A.S.I. 

They did not, I noticed, lose a second’s time. 
The door was already half-opened before we came 
to each stop; the passengers were lifted in and their 
baggage neatly stowed away in less time than it 
takes to Say Jack Robinson. And the little blue car 
overcrowded—started on her way again—efficient, 


light-hearted, triumphant. 


A+ PREYSSAC, while we were unloading our 
passengers—housekeepers, merchants, priests, wine 
growers—I saw the automobile of the P.A.S.I. drive 
up, at last. It was one of those highway behemoths, 
magnificent and formidable, whose bulk makes it 
unwieldy to be brought to a standstill. Chauffeur 
and conductor both wore uniforms of dark blue 
cloth, the company’s initials embroidered in gold 
across the coat sleeve. 

The car was empty. 

Drawing on his leather jacket, the peasant from 
Saint André quietly strolled over toward his com 
petitors. 
brisk he asked good- 


naturedly. “Fares coming in pretty well?” 


“Business these days?” 


The gilded conductor shrugged his shoulders with 
a gesture of nonchalance. 
Fares? ...Oh, that’s not con 


“Business? ... my 


cern. I’m paid by the month.” 
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Bic Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, in par 
ticular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations: 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


A Personal Word from Paul 


Ger anvrFATHER was a great traveller. Every 
year of his life as a merchant in the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont he went to Boston to buy mer- 
chandise; jolting over one hundred fifty miles of 
rocky mountain roads in a stage coach, the body 
of which was suspended by good, stout, but unyield- 
ing straps. To home folks, Grandfather’s exploits 
were amazing. 

But the scene has shifted. Last year fean and I were 
privileged to go in the interest of Rotary to Eng- 
land and Scotland, thence to South Africa, return- 
ing to America in time for the Detroit convention, 
and again this year to Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, 
and the Samoan Islands, returning just in time for 
me to make a quick change of clothing, repack my 
luggage, and board a fast train bound for the city 
of Mexico. 

These experiences, however, do not incline me to 
crow over the exploits of Grandfather. I would far 
rather take the trip from San Francisco to Yokohama 
on the good ship “President Coolidge” than to jolt 
over rough roads in a stage coach from Vermont 
to Boston. 

Moreover, there are other shifts of scene coming. 
Future grandsons may be able to circumnavigate the 
globe in as brief a period of time as it took the 
“President Coolidge” to raise her gangplanks and 
get clear of the Golden Gate. Anyone who attempts 
to predict what will happen in the next twenty-five 
years may take the choice between being wrong in 
the future or crazy now. 

Henry Ford says that there will be more progress 
in science during the coming twenty-five years than 
there has been from the beginning of time. This 
sweeping statement makes things look rather dark 
for Henry at present, but he may be right. Galileo, 


it will be remembered, once got in bad fer proclaim- 
ing his belief that the earth moved around the sun. 

One almost has to be crazy if he wants to get any- 
where in this world of ours. 

If anyone had predicted on the 23rd day of Feb- 
ruary, 1905 (the date we now call Rotary’s birthday), 
that Jean and I within thirty years would be visit- 
ing Rotary clubs in the countries I have named, any 
magistrate clothed with the necessary authority and 
in his right mind, would have appointed a con 
servator to take charge of his affairs on the petition 
of any party in interest setting up the facts. 

And yet that is just what we did, and everywhere 
we went we were met by friends, hosts of friends, 
white, brown, and yellow. They assembled at the 
docks to meet us and greet us; they rushed us about 
from place to place as if their lives depended upon 
it; and when the hour of parting came, there they 
all were at the docks again throwing gaily colored 
streamers up to us in token of the bond of friend 
ship which had been so quickly forged. Galileo 
revealed nothing more astonishing than these cheer- 
ing, inspiring demonstrations. 


Ther is nothing more interesting to humans 
than humans. And the more’one sees of them, the 
more his appreciation grows. Dr. Munthe says that 
God’s noblest creations are dogs. I have known 
some dogs which seem in spots to be more noble 
than certain human beings, but taken by and large, 
I am still pinning my faith to humans, regardless 
of creed, race, or color. 

No one who has had such experience as we have 
had during the past two years can be much dis- 
posed to be critical of other people. If one will in- 
sist on measuring all people by his own little na- 
tional yardstick, then naturally he will find much 
to annoy him; but if he will approach all things 
with unprejudiced mind, he cannot fail to return 
enriched by his experience. 
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When we think of our adventures in friendship 
with the people in Great Britain, South Africa, 
China, Australia, and New Zealand, the words of 
one who was considered by his contemporaries a 
wee bit daft at times, Bobbie Burns, ring in our ears: 

Then let us pray that come what may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth o'er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that. 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
—Paut P. Harris 


Any Club Can Do It 


Orn: “little activity” within the reach of any 
Rotary club is subscribing for Rotary’s official maga- 
zine, or its Spanish edition, Revista Rorarta, for the 
local school and/or public libraries. The actual 
cost is slight and, if generalizations may be drawn 
from the letter in this month’s “Open Forum,” by 
the young lady, erstwhile of the intelligentsia, possi- 
bilities for doing a markedly constructive service for 
Rotary of the future are worth considering. 

Up to two years ago, THE RorartAN was “an 
orphan” magazine, so called by librarians because 
its contents were not indexed in The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Back copies were of little 
value for reference purposes. Now that is changed, 
and libraries welcome subscriptions. Club women, 
students, Rotary speech-makers, and the general 
reader are increasingly making use of Rotary’s maga- 
zine and, incidentally, often thereby securing their 
first introduction to what Rotary internationally and 
locally stands for and does. 


Civilize the Driver 


ounce and industry have done their part in 
producing the automobile. Paul de Kruif, in a re- 
cent magazine article, declares that “hardly fifteen 
per cent of all accidents can be laid to automobile 
defects.” The culprit is the driver. Collectively, he 
has not yet mastered the new device, has not yet 
adjusted his nervous organism to its demands, has 
not mastered the technique of making this inven- 
tion a part of his social routine with economy of 
human wastage. He is, in short, not yet civilized. 

Authors Britton and Williams, who elsewhere in 
this issue discuss licensing for motorists, are right 


in their basic assumption. It is the driver who is 
in the vast majority of accidents at fault. Too often 
he does not know the driving customs and regula 
tions. Lacking sure knowledge of how to signal, 
he fails to give any intimation to the driver behind 


} P 
IS about to 


—such as putting a hand out—that he 
do something other than proceed straight ahx 
He will “just this time” pass a car on a curve 
the chan 


near the crest of a hill. He will take 


that “the other fellow” will slow down at int 
sections, and himself speed on through. 

But, to sum all, he lacks courtesy. The vital cor 
of courtesy is consideration for other people. Cou 
tesy is a product of the fine sort of imagination that 
instinctively pictures other people desiring the treat 
ment you yourself want. To be complete, it needs 
the will power to do what you would like to have 
them do if the circumstances were reversed. Cour 
tesy is not the cloak to be exhibited upon occasio 
for admiration of friends; it is a way-of-doing 
regularly practiced that it best may be described as 


a habit. 


Off to Camp! 


Automosites bulging with children, packed 
excursion trains and boats—these are evidence that 
once again, for climes north of the equator, the 
City folk, young 
and old, are hying off to ocean and stream, lak 


camping-out season is with us. 
and forest for an always too brief sojourn. It is a 
rejuvenating period, when primitive therapeutics o! 
fresh air and sunlight and wholesome food achiey 

amazing results in restoring and invigorating body 
and mind. 

Several hundred camps for boys and girls, espe 
cially for the underprivileged, are the response of Ro 
tarians to the opportunity of summer camps to do 
the oncoming generation a rich service. But let no 
Rotarian in North America even for a moment sup 
pose that the camp idea is limited to his continent 
In Japan, so Rotarian Soichi Saito related in thes 
columns last month, a Rotary-sponsored camp near 
Mt. Fuji, proved an unchallenged success. In Aus 
tralia, as Past Governor Angus Mitchell will tell 
readers next month, camps are also doing a fine 
work for boys. 

Even more striking, however, are the camps op- 
erated under the aegis of Rotary in Europe. Here 
boys not only partake of all the benefits of an outing 
but learn the essentials of Rotary’s Fourth Object, not 
through precept but through the actual experience 
of associating with young men from other nations. 





@ Second prize-winning manu- 
script in the “What Rotary 
Means to My Town” contest. 


Bi acid test of what Rotary means 


to my town is what Moscow would be 


without Rotary. Knowing what I do of 
} 


Rotary, were I to become a resident of 


some town where there was no such or- 
ganization I should endeavor to bring 
one into being. I shall tell you why. 

The original grouping of people into 
towns was tor protection from rival 
peoples or from lawless tribes or indi- 
viduals, this being more impelling than 
even the social instinct. But such gov 
ernment in itself meant hazards; it meant 
disease and epidemics; it meant crime; 
it meant profligacy and vagrancy among 
the weak. But it meant other things 
worthwhile. 

In modern life we forget the original 
reason for grouping of people. The basis 
lor towns rests upon love of association 
and the benefits that experience has 
demonstrated can be worked out through 
this type of group living. These include 
better distribution of the necessaries of 
life to the advantage of producer and 
consumer alike, more nearly adequate 
means of transportation and communica 
tion, public order and safety, purer and 
more nearly adequate supply of water, 
better sewage disposal, more satisfactory 
hospitals and health programs generally, 
more efficient schools and playgrounds, 
better means for dissemination of infor- 
mation, opportunities for wider religious 
and other cultural factors, and the multi 
tude of benefits in other fields that come 
from attrition of keen minds and friendly 
rivalries. 

The stability and increase of property 
values in a community become, in them 
selves, commendable objectives of all who 
like to see the fruits of their labors car 
ried on. There is not one of these benefits 
that is not advanced by team work of 
people who share them. 

More that, 


agency for attaining the benefits of com 


than practically every 
munity living is lodged by law in some 
board or officer or group of officers. Wit 
ness our schools, our streets and high- 
ways, our health programs. In addition, 
a limited number of agencies are the 
special charge of voluntary groups such 
as churches and other institutions of 
philanthropic and other definite public 
service character. 

The ultra-conservative or careless mem- 
ber of society will say: “Let the machine 





run itself. Why create a Rotary club?” 

My answer is that there is something 
particularly dwarfing and deadening 
about the four walls of an office or coun- 
cil chamber, or board or committee room, 
something uninspiring about a_ cold 
statute or a city ordinance. The real in- 
spiration must come from the individual 
oficer himself, and, in turn, the officer 
must draw his inspiration from real prob- 
lems, real things with their sharp edges 
and their rough spots. They must come 
from real life, real people, with their pigs 
and their wheat, their warehouses and 
their railroads, their children and their 


neighbors, their joys and their sorrows. 


I Moscow, we have long since learned 
that without our effort manna does not 
come from Heaven, and _ that 
agencies are not particularly interested in 


outside 


my town’s schools and churches, hospi- 
tals and roads—and institutions gener- 
ally. We have learned that we must help 
ourselves. 

In my town we have learned that or- 
ganizations that have their existence for 
a specific purpose, do their specific work 
well, as a rule, but do not function 
broadly. 

We have learned that the small town 
is practical, that it wants results in gov- 
ernment, in schools, in relief, in health 
and safety, and in a thousand other ways; 
and that there is sound need for an or- 
ganization that will cut right through 
activities of every kind, and that thus 
will have proposed for it the widest va- 
riety of thought as the basis for sound 
opinion. 

We have learned that most people want 
to have a part in community life. They 


By Burton L. French 
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The Moscow Ro- 
tary Club was or- 
ganized in De- 
cember, 1919. It 
has 49 members. 


want to be members 
of the team, and are 
potential members. 
They want to have 
a hearing. They 
often do not know 
how. They want 
leadership. They 
really want to serve. 


1 


In my town we have learned through 
actual experience that a team can pull 
more than the individual members of th: 


team. 

We have learned in my town that th 
team of anysgroup can be made to fun: 
tion best through system, through organ 
zation, through attentionto the indi 
vidual unit, much as a football team can 
function best by proper placement. 

We have learned in my town that th 
team cannot function to any advantay: 
when hatred and jealousies survive, when 
unfair practices are condoned, and when 
personal bickerings and animosities ar 
permitted to shrink and warp the minds 
of men. 

In my town we have learned that nm 
end of good can come from fellowship, 
from jokes, and quips, and banter, and 
from the more serious reactions of Tom, 
and Dick, and Harry, who in years past 
would have collapsed if they had been 
asked to stand on their feet in public. 

In my town we have learned that the 
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members of the team can function best 
when they respect their own business, 
and when they are in sympathy with the 
aspirations and programs of the other 
fellow. 

You say I have described the ideals of 
Rotary? Surely, in part. These are things 
for which Rotary stands, and in their 
practice in my town, the Rotary club 
has had a pioneering and distinctly out- 
standing part. 

The Moscow Rotary Club is not the 
agency charged by law with carrying for- 
ward community projects; it does not 





Moscow nestles in 
the Rockies, and is 
known throughout 
the state as seat of 
Idaho University. Its 
population is 4,500. 


seek to assume this réle; it does, however, 
call thought into being. My town’s Ro- 
tary club has a variety of committees 
that tie into all kinds of specific com- 
munity work. Through its committees 
it is in constant touch with school board 
and city council, with county and state 
and national agencies, where law has 
placed responsibility, and with those fine 
volunteer organizations which exist for 
special purposes. Many citizens identified 
with these activities are members of my 
town’s Rotary club. And, in turn, the 
Rotary members are representative of the 
widest possible variety of community in- 
terest. 

Thus the Rotary club in my town pays 
attention to the crippled child, or to the 
boy or girl who needs the student loan. 
[t is interested in health programs and 
street and highway improvement. It has 
regard for projects that make for safety, 
for convenience, and for the material 
well being of my town and the com- 
munity in which it is located. 





The Rotary Club of Moscow has an- 
other feature, perhaps unique. It is a 
permanent committee on community 
planning—planning in the widest sense 
for every conceivable need or project that 


being 


may come into in my home town 
and the surrounding country this year, 
This 


committee reports to the club from time 


or next year, or next generation. 


to time. Its recommendations are con- 


sidered and usually approved. If ap 
proved they are referred to proper com- 
mittees within the club, or are taken up 


with the proper agencies on the outside, 


- 


to Moscow, Idaho 


or, if not ripe for immediate action, are 
placed upon a permanent calendar of 
pending projects which is read to the club 
by the secretary twice a year. The feature 
of the 
planning was conceived by the club’s 


permanent committee on broad 
former president, Dr. M. G. Neale. 

From the standpoint of problems, the 
Rotary club in my home town is a 
caldron into which are tossed a multitude 
of proposals and even fantasies. 

From the standpoint of its members, 
the Rotary club has come to be a training 
field for every type of public service. 
There is not a group organization such 
as school board or Red Cross that is not 
strengthened by reason of the fact that 
much of the training of its leaders has 


been in Rotary. 


Bhs is an age of specialization. One 


man cannot be, as Caesar was, a leader 
in everything. But Moscow’s Rotary club 
is a cross section of community busi- 
nesses and professions and activities, and 
thus of community life. Many are the 
projects in my town that have been car- 
ried to successful fruition through estab- 
lished agencies, projects that had their 
inception or assistance in realization in 


my town’s Rotary. My town’s Rotary 


9 
club has promoted team work in what 
should be community enterprises 

Because of these things, and for th 
vitalization of my town, I want Rotary 
to have its home there. Moscow vw 
be infinitely poorer without Rotary 

But Rotary is international. It 
that my town is not limited by its 
porated boundaries. It goes I 
want Rotary to be in Moscow because tt 
1S part o! this world In W hich We 
what we do in my town may have beat 
ing upon other towns in other lands, and 
what they do in other towns may hav 
bearing upon mine. 

I have faith In my community. Ly 
lieve in its people. I know they would 


not purposely over-reach. I know 


| 


stand for world justice. I believe tl 


world peace can be maintained throu 
the breaking down of prejudice and 
norance, through finding out that tl 
as we had 


“other fellow” is not as bad 


feared. I believe my town is as fair as 


world affairs is 


any, that its opinion on 
just as apt to be sound as that of 
munity on the other side of the globx 


Hence, 


a part in shaping public opinion, a 


I want Moscow to have a part 


in creating goodwill. It can have a part 
through Rotary. 
World affairs are 


{ 


dictate ad 


two factors: public opinion, on the o 
hand, and, on the other, that which pas 
for public opinion, the force that in a 
given place impels action. If world 


aftairs go wrong through a blunder con 
mitted 10,000 miles away, my communit\ 


must bear the burden; it must pay th 





tax: it may sacrifice its 


There are two monuments in my town 
in memory of its sons who gave thei 
lives in wars whos« inception was 1n 


other lands. My town is willing to mak 


every sacrifice for a cause; it has don 


so before; it will do so again if need th 


1 1 
be. I believe Im my home town; that 


why I live in it. I want it to have a 


voice in world affairs, and I want that 


voice to be heard. It can be heard through 
Rotary. 


Thus in my town, Rotary stands for 


things close at hand and things that may 
be close at hand though seemingly fas 
away. It stands for very definite thing 
1 1] 1 
and has attain d very notable result 


ss pettiness and mor 


Rotary has meant I 
quackery an 
meant | 


nobility; it has meant less 


more sound ideas; it has 
bigotry and more religion; it has meant 
less snobbery and more culture; it has 
meant less garish hues and more color; 
it has meant less stagnation and mor 
living; it has meant less pretense an 


more service. 
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A smile almost 
as broad as his 
sombrero rippled 
over the face of 
President Robert 
L. Hill when 
pretty chinas 
poblanas in the 
welcoming party 
cornered him 
and nodded to 
the photogra- 
pher. For all 
there were heart- 
test greetings. 





Simpatico at Mexico City 





By Leland D. Case 


] 
| 


from all parts ot the world came Hy e thousand 


Mexico Cry, D. F., June 21. 


HE growing Rotary family has just 


Rotarians and guests. “A happy vear’ was 


reviewed, one of “great opportunit vy toreseen. 


tae 








finished another of its annual five-day re- 
unions. Not all could come, of course, but 
5,303 did. And so strong are familial ties 
that distance seemingly was no barrier. 
Australian and New Zealand 
came by boat and rail, though the jour- 
ney to and fro consumes months. Sev- 
eral South Americans flew. Almost forty 
special trains, two chartered boats and 


cousins 


packed planes from points north also tell 
their story. 

“A happy year” was outgoing Presi- 
dent R. L. Hill’s review of the twelve 
months past. “A great opportunity for 
each of us,” was the terse preview of the 
year ahead from Ed. R. Johnson of Roa- 
noke, Virginia, newly chosen leader of 
the Rotary clan. “And,” he added, “it’s 
auspiciously begun in Mexico City.” 

But this was not the first gathering of 
Rotarians outside the country in which 
their family tree first sunk its roots. 
Striplings in Rotary remember Vienna in 
1931, and Ostende in 1927. Not-so-griz- 
zled old-timers recall Toronto in 1924, 
even Edinburgh in 1921. Yet this con- 
vention, like the rain which interrupted 
Visitors’ plans but did not dampen their 
spirits, was unusual. It was the first in 


Latin America. For the first time, liquid 
vowelled Spanish rivalled English as the 
language heard in the nooks of the con 
vention hall and hotel lobbies where Juan 
and John, Pablo and Paul tarried to chat 
in spontaneous intimacy. 

The 


gemiitlich in 


Vienna reunion left the word 


the Rotary vocabulary. 
Mexico City’s contribution is simpdatico. 
As a newcomer in the Rotary lexicon, it 
quietly takes its place among such sonor- 
ous favorites as conspectus, agenda, ad 


hoc, and swivel-necked and/or. 
~s - Ps s 
Sumpatico Defined 


? A North Carolina 
Mexico and 


What is sim patie 


O 
Rotarian who has lived in 
once upon a time was an English pro 
fessor, defines it as: literally sympathetic, 
but also kindl 


ability to project oneself into the intellec 


and understanding; the 


tual and spiritual personality of another. 


Simpatico gently suffused Rotary’s 


twenty-sixth annual convention as the 


shell pink of sunset tints the fluffs of 


r 


clouds lying low over the mountains cit 


cling Mexico City. 


Sim pai ryy 
trom the long, dark lashes of s rita 
hind the battery of typewriters a 
helped queues of men at d won 

It ecl Ee Sea ae 
ter. t echoed 1n the rimotl oO 


: | 
ingly always present | 
It tound a popular SY mb 


, th 
wheel and th 


blue and gold d 
in a thousand Mexico City bus 


dows. It had practical demonstra 


untiring courtesies of local Rota 
And when the spotlight ol I 


! 


thought played on the need for 
standing and good will amo 
tions, as frequently it did, 
host city understood. 
“Yes,” smiled one, pointing t 
of all nations vung hi rh on t ala 
ot Fine Arts, th yn 
pal me nternactor 
Get Acquainted 
Item number one in the Rotary 
is: get acquainted. Paul Hart 
of Rotary, recently home from a d 
stration of practicing what 


in countries 
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ventioners at the outset not to be “stand 
ofish,” to lose no time in making 
friends. 

“What a fine thing,” he persuasively 
suggested, “if each and every Rotarian 
visiting Mexico would cultivate the 
friendship of some one particular Mex 
ican Rotarian, and then follow it up, nur 
ture it year after year through correspond 
ence and through visiting back and forth 
where possible.” 

This simpdtico note was sounded in 
the warm welcome Mexico Rotarians 
gave to nearly forty trainloads of visitors, 
in the brilliant Sunday evening concert, 
and even in the formal opening of the 
convention on Monday afternoon. 


A Dramatic Start 

The Palace of Fine Arts, conceded to 
be one of the most magnificent buildings 
in the world, was the setting. Before it 
massed crowds were squared off by lines 
of crack cadets from ‘“Mexico’s West 
Point” flanked, in turn, by a ring of pro 
fessional and amateur movie photog 
raphers. A bugle call cut through the 
monotone of the traffic hubbub, and a 
limousine wheeled to the curb. Out 
stepped Mexico’s president, Lazaro Cai 
denas, who, within the hour, had named 
a new cabinet to bring his country 
through a major political crisis. He, and 
accompanying officials, were greeted by 
President Hill, Host District Governor 
Ernesto Aguilar, and Host Club Pres: 
dent Julio Zetina. 

Stepping to the rhythm of Mexico's 
national anthem, the party passed throug! 
the applauding crowd to the stage richly 
decorated with blue and gold flowers and 
the incomparable bougainvilleas. 

President Cardenas, followed by Act 
ing Mayor Benitez, and Rotarians Zetina 
and Aguilar, cordially welcomed Rotar 
ians to Mexico and its capital. Their 
words anticipated Paul Harris’ sugges 
tion, as did responses from José R. Carles. 
director-elect from Spain, and H.R.H 
Prince Purachatra, governor-elect fro: 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

If a trace of doubt that this was to bh: 
a friendly convention remained, President 
Hill dispelled it. Smiling a smile now 
known around the Rotary world, he 
iterated the value of this and other Rotary 


Alert Girl Guides and Boy Rangers, 
Mexico’s two Scout organizations, 
aided visitors in innumerable ways. 
The hospitality of these three Rota- 
rians (lower) will long be remem- 
bered: Past Rotary International Pres- 
ident,1.B.Sutton (left); Ruben S.Ma- 
zal, chairman of the House of Friend- 
ship Committee; and Franz Mayer, 
chairman of the Overseas Com mittec 
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family reunions as the starting point for 
friendships that last. He might have 
cited, had he known, the case of Henry 
L. Green, at 84 the oldest member of the 
Chicago Rotary Club, and Garnet Buss 
of Bundaberg, Australia. They journeyed 
to Mexico City, and brought their wives, 
just to renew the friendship begun at the 
Seattle convention of 1932. 


Linguistic Hosts 


Simpdtico. \t flowered in a thousand 
vays during the week. It hurdled the 
barrier of Babel easily. When no com- 
non tongue could be discovered, Rotar- 
ans resorted to the universal language of 
smiles and gestures. But what surprised 
Rotarians from the United States, espe- 
cially, was the linguistic ability of their 
hosts. One Rotarian from a mid-western 
state, Who prefers to remain anonymous, 
returns with this story to tell. He was 
at breakfast. 

“Orange juice,” he said, with an eflort 
to enunciate clearly. 

The waitress smiled. 

“Toast.” 

She smiled again. 

“Coffee. 

Once more she smiled, then quickly 


Pronto.” 

asked, “Do you desire anything else, sir?” 
“Nothing,” 

could recover his voice, “except to know 


said the Rotarian, when he 


where you learned English.” 

“Oh,” and this time she laughed, “I 
am a graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan and am here to help Rotarians who 
don’t speak Spanish.” 

Then there is the story making the 
rounds of another pronto-minded dele- 
gate who was exasperated when, obedient 
to his command of despacio, his taxi- 


driver crept through the trafic. Hours 





later he discovered the word meant not 
fast but slow. 

Signs throughout the convention hall 
were in Spanish, usually with an English 
version in parentheses. One poster, Co 
reo, carried no translation, and needed 
none. Even before the convention was 
officially opened, mail-hungry convention 
ers Hocked to the counter it labelled. 

Mexico City Rotarians helped valiant) 


All are 


ish and, with 


to smooth the ruffles of language. 
nimble in the use of Eng! 
“finesse of Latin thoughtfulness,” all wore 
brown coats and light brown trousers so 
that they might easily be identified for 
service. But, perhaps, their most signifi 
cant and graceful response to the under 
lying purpose ol the convention, Was 
opening some 500 representative Mexico 
City homes to Rotarians for dinner on the 
effort made to 


second night. An Was 


extend an invitation to every visitor. 


“But is it—well—a nice home?” in 
quired an admittedly dubious lady visitor 
when an invitation was proflered her. 
“Ah,” came the reply, spoken with the 
gesture ol a cavaher of old Spain, “it 1s 
You 


the home of our Secretary of State. 


shall judge lor yourself.” 


Cyne on House 


Society leaders, government officials, 


professional men, business executives, 
were among those who opened palatial 
doors to groups of visitors ranging from 
two's and three’s to as high as SIXty. One 
Rotarian, sensing the opportunity of dis- 
seminating a better understanding of 
Rotary among Mexico’s artistic intelli- 
gentsia, mingled his out-of-town guests 
with such figures as Diego Rivera, whose 
murals in Detroit were a “something-to- 


see” at the convention last year, as have 


1 
been his 


Mexice ( 


more numerous productions 


ity and Cuernavaca this ve: 


Where Friends Séet 


Focus 


quaintance ; 


was the | 


who hirst 
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mood, 
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The language ba 
minor one in Mexico City 


interpreter service it ead 
available in cleven tongue 
The insignia of e off 
(above) indicates to visitors 
that he nswers gueri 
three languages. Gul Gui 
Hiro Hori, daughter of 
Japanese ambassador to Mea 
100, speaks fou languages 
fluently. She is shown with 
Director Tsunejiro Miyaoka 
(left) of Tok yo, Japa 
Senora Hori and 


Drec Se 
Ss, Oka, Tamt co Rot 














Recorded by the 


candid camera: 


(left to right) Honorary 


Commissioner 
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H. W. Bryant, India; Director-elect 


Kenneth Young, South Africa; Governors-elect H.R.H. Prince Purachatra, Straits Settlements, John S. Duncan, Australia. 


mar, if you prefer the Spanish—was 


ready to welcome all visitors, but esps 
1 
cially those whose native tongue 1s not 


Here 


smile d his broade st W he n, inge niously, he 


English. Chairman Franz Mayer 


brought Rotary cousins from distant 


points together with a common language ; 
A typical case this: 
“Habla V. francés?” he said in intro- 
ducing Dr. E. Nienhaus, governor-elect 
from Davos-Platz, Switzerland, to Ing 
Enrique Mai, of Santa Fe, Argentine. A 
hearty conversation ensued in French 
It might have been in Italian, however, 
Rotarians are masters of that 


Nienhaus’ 


knows its way through the mazes of Eng 


for both 
language. Dr. tongue also 
lish, as well as his native German. But 
Rotarian Mai evens the count with his 


native Spanish and wn poco of Swedish. 


Intermational? 

But is Rotary really international? 
That would appear to be but a rhetorical 
question at a convention so vari-lingual, 
and yet it was asked. And, in fact, be- 
came the title of a program feature at the 
The 


answer, of course, could have been statis- 


third plenary session, Wednesday. 


tics such as those showing that the growth 
of Rotary outside the United States is 
faster than within. Of the 163 new clubs 
in the year 1934-35, to be specific, 42 only 
are in the country that gave Rotary birth. 
But statistics are dry, and the convention 
committee chose to dramatize its answer. 
Ten Rotarians, representing England, 
Japan, Brazil, South Africa, the United 
States, Siam, New Zealand, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Chile, and Sweden, briefly told of 


what Rotary was doing in their respective 





lands. “And that,” concluded Dr. Her- 
bert Schofield of England, leader of the 
round table, “is our answer to the ques 
tion.” 

As he finished speaking, the silver 
back-drop of the stage lifted quickly; 
there, in terraced rows, were white-clad 
young ladies, each waving a flag of a 
country represented in Rotary to the 
rhythm of off-stage music and the thun- 
der of applause from the auditorium. 


Chaco Echo 

More spontaneous, perhaps more sig- 
nificant than this demonstration, how- 
that 
during an assembly of Latin-American 


ever, was an_ incident occurred 


delegates. Director-elect Manuel Gaete 
Fagalde of Chile called attention to the 
cessation of hostilities in the Chaco be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. 

A motion from a Cuban delegate that 
telegrams be sent to the presidents of 
Bolivia and Paraguay, expressing the 
hope that the armistice would be perma- 
nent, was seconded by Governor-elect 
Victor Abente Haedo of Paraguay. 

At this point, Rotarian Juan Manuel 
Sainz, Bolivian Minister to Mexico, who 
had quietly slipped into the meeting, 
arose and with»eloquence and warming 
inspiration, told how he had been on the 
very field of battle where he had seen the 
flower of the youth of his country and 
that of Rotarian Haedo thrown away in 
profitless strife. He told how Rotarians 
of the two countries had done many serv- 
ices for prisoners of war. His voice broke 
with emotion when he called upon all 
Rotarians present to help translate Ro- 
tary’s idealism into reality. 

Then with many a moist eye in the 
room, he called Rotarian Haedo to the 
front so that in the presence of their fel- 


An impressive episode—]uan Manuel 
Sainz, Bolivian minister to Mexico 
(left), and Governor-elect Victor 
Abente Haedo of Paraguay, meet in 
the typical Latin-American abrazo. 
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As seen at Cuernavaca: Governor-elect Gustaf Lorentz Munthe, Sweden; Director-elect Henry 


Zealand; Vice-president Walter D. Head, 


low Rotarians they might greet each other 
in the typical Latin-American abrazo. 

The entire convention had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing First Vice-president 
Donato Gaminara, of Uruguay, tell fur 
ther of the work Rotarians have done in 
alleviating distress among Chaco prison- 
ers. One result, he added, is “that from 
the humblest citizen to the presidents (of 
Bolivia and Paraguay), every one holds 
Rotary in the highest esteem.” 


The War on War 


But more significant than alleviating 
measures is the war on war. 

“We of Rotary,” declared Dr. Allen 
D. Albert, past president of Rotary In- 
ternational, “have no expectations that 
the struggle against war can be won 
dramatically. We have no campaign, no 
strategy against cabinets. We have en- 
tered upon the longer, slower, surer way. 

“We would make ourselves felt through 


a fellowship of business and professional 





T. D. Young, England, congratulates the daughter of 
the president-elect, Ruth Johnson (above). Rufus S. 
Chapin, treasurer of Rotary International for twenty- 
three years, in cowboy costume (right) is welcomed 
by Beatriz Santellan, a convention hall hostess, and 
Governor-elect Collignon of the Mexican district. 


men attaining to an understanding of 


each other across international bounda 


ries. War will cease, in our Rotary 
reasoning, only when men will it to cease, 
to attack it 


when we have the patience 


at its source, in the hearts of men, be 
ginning with our own.” 
Shefheld 


Edwin Robinson of , England, 


president-elect of Rotary International: 
Association for Britain and Ireland, fol 
lowed Dr. Albert with a discussion of 
vocational service and reached much the 
same climax, the responsibility of the 
individual. 

“A Rotarian’s responsibility in voca 
tional service,” he said in part, “is to con 
duct his affairs efficiently, in the fullest 
sense of the word, profitably, for under 
present conditions, without profit there 
will be no business to conduct honestly.” 

Study of Rotary club administration 
led Past Director Ernest W. Dunbar, of 
Cambridge, Mass., along the same paths 


of thought. “Only men should be elected 


Montclair, N. & and President-elect 
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Eves Ahead 


Three speakers directed tl ize 
the ce ( } lary Lip 
the fut 

Hart 1. Seely, of Wa Ne \ 
pointed his talk on “Perpetuat tl 
Ideal of Service” through the Rot 


Foundation With thi: tory: 


“Many years ago, a medieval villa 
decided to hold a feast li insure 
success, a huge cask was built, into which 
all participating were a ked to pour a 
bottle of wine. If I fill my bottle with 
water, sohloquized one, and empty 
into the barrel with the others, it w I] 
not be noticed. The big day arrived. The 























great cask was tapped, and lo, only water 
flowed forth. Each of the villagers had 
also resolved his bit would not be missed.” 
Donald A. New Haven, 


Connecticut, past president ol Rotary In- 


Adams, of 


ternational, also told a story ot a tele- 
gram said to have been received in Wash- 
CWA* 


us some 


ington from a administrator: 


“Please send more leaves to 


*Civil Works Administration. 
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rake,” it petitioned. “Ours are worn out.” 

“Most of us,” the speaker declared, 
“have been raking old leaves of thought 
which are worn out. I fancy that we have 
never lived in days which lend themselves 
so well as does the world today to a 
consideration of new viewpoints.” 

Rotarians, he suggested, should re- 
evaluate Rotary principles to revive their 
fervor. For Rotary’s future “depends on 
how far we can individually and collec- 
tively lose ourselves in our cause.” 

Past President I. B. 
“Tom” Sutton, of Tampico, Mexico, in 


International 


the final plenary session, brought roaring 
applause with an address: “Rotary Looks 
Forward.” It was especially appropriate 
that he should talk on this theme at Mex- 
ico City for he has been the only presi- 
dent from Latin America. 

This final session reached a high cli- 
max of color and inspiration. Gifts from 
were received and 


around the world 


acknowledged. Convention Chairman 
Johnson, introduced as the new president 
of Rotary International, thanked outgo- 
ing president “Bob” for his “optimistic 
codperation.” When the latter, “on be- 
half of all those Rotarians present and all 
those around the world who are now 
with us,” pledged unstinted codperation 
to Ed. Johnson and his board of directors, 
then added “Do you agree?” everyone 
present arose in a salvo of applause. 

Yes, it was an unusual convention. An 
index of its impression on all who at- 
tended is supplied by a remark of Prince 
Purachatra from Straits Settlements, gov- 
ernor-elect of Rotary’s new Eightieth 
District, whose hobby is talking picture 
photography. 

“The length of the films I make is my 
personal measure for my enjoyment of 
an experience. It suffices to say, that my 
Mexican memento is a long, long one.” 


Serious ... Gay 
Undoubtedly, some of the delegates 
and their ladies came to Mexico City, 
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Among the many diver- 
sions offered convention 
guests of colorful Mexico 
were a hike up old Popo, a 
tea in the floating gardens 
at Xochimilco (Mrs. Ed. 
Johnson in foreground 
above, with Herbert Scho- 
field and Tom Young of 
England), a scrap with a 
devil fish at Acapulco 
(lower left), and a bull 
fight with its colorful 
parade (lower right). 





(above) James C. Sawders; (center above and lower right) C. A. Rehm; (lower left) Gus Anderson Tours. 
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“just for the ride,” but not many. Sea- 
soned conventioners remarked upon the 
close attention given speaker after 
speaker. A large advance sale of the 
convention proceedings, which will con- 
tain all speeches in full, and bookings 
and purchase of the official convention 
films (both 35 and 16 millimeter) 
presage a lasting influence for Rotary’s 
twenty-sixth annual get-together. 

It was a serious crowd, yet ever quick 
on the trigger of gayety. Humorous 
subtleties evoked waves of laughter 
throughout the auditorium where dele- 
gates sat, and the three banks of galleries 
were often filled to overflowing with 
ladies and other visitors. 

Secretary Chesley R. Perry, for in- 
stance, while rapidly reading the list of 
director-nominees from the “U. S. A.,” 
inadvertently followed up “Kenneth 
Young, Cape Town, South Africa,” also 
with “U. S. A.” There was a general 
chuckle that turned into a whoop of glee 
when “Ches,” batting not an eyewinker, 
added, “I will leave it to Kenneth Young 
himself, if U. S. A. doesn’t stand for 
Union of South Africa.” 


On Understanding 

Simpdtico, according to definition, in- 
cludes understanding of the other fellow. 
And with a will, conventioners made an 
effort to see, to learn, to comprehend the 
people, the customs, and the problems of 
Mexico. Not unmindful that this country 
was passing through a political crisis, nor 
that the first uninterrupted 
parade of its kind in years had taken 
place the day before the convention 
opened, the visitors quietly proceeded. 

A program arranged in the simpdtico 
spirit left afternoons free for excursions 
to the pyramids, to Xochimilco, Mexico's 
Venice, to brilliant Puebla, and to the 
hundred and one other sites of scenic, 
sentimental, and historical interest in and 
around Mexico City. 


political 
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The universal character of Rotary was impressed upon convention goers with an international 1 
These Rotarians, representing Sweden, Chile, South Africa, Straits Settlements 
United States, Japan, Brazil, and New Zealand, each presented evidence of what Rotary had 


It was a surprise for many to learn 
that Mexico’s European culture dips a 
hundred years deeper into history than 
that of New England. Mexico, Mexicans 
could say, had regular mail service to 
Europe while Captain John Smith was 
founding Jamestown in 1607. And books 
were printed here a full century before 
a press was set up in Massachusetts. 


Rotary-Conscious City 

All Mexico City, seemingly, joined to 
give this, the largest convention in its 
history, a week of pleasure. Thirty Trail 
Rangers, an organization similar to Boy 
Scouts, and twenty Girl Guides, corre- 
sponding to Girl Scouts, were on hand 
daily to extend little courtesies to visitors. 
The Girl Guides offered interpreter serv- 
ice in eleven languages, ranging from 
Flemish to Arabic. One of the girls, Hiro 
Hori, daughter of the local Japanese am- 
bassador, speaks four. 

Local business men, the city, the fed- 
eral district, the federal 
supplied an almost bewildering series of 
entertainments. Visitors were privileged 


government, 


to see historic Chapultepec Palace with 
its breath-taking view of the city, and on 
“Mexican Night” in Chapultepec Park, 
witnessed native folk dances in costume, 
and a heaven shattering display of fire- 
works. A brilliant costume pageant in 
the stadium depicted Mexican history 
from earliest times to the present. 

Around the town, other entertainment 
awaited the pleasure of the visitors. Bull 
fights, jai alai, hockey, football, baseball, 
tennis—these were among the diversions 
offered during the week. And any Ro- 
tarian had the free use of two fine and 
convenient golf courses. 


A fitting finale of the international 
round table was the parade of the 
flags of nations represented in Rotary. 


Shopping Popular 
But the highlight of the social side of 
president's ball Wed- 


The magnificent foreign 


the week was the 
nesday evening. 
club, a gambling casino which had been 
closed by order of the government, was 
opened for the affair as a special courtesy 
to Rotarians from the president of the 
Republic. Over a thousand people were 
on the dance floor at the same time, a fact 
that needs no elaboration. 

Men, women, and children revelled in 
shopping. The peso, comparable in pur- 
chasing power to the dollar for multi- 
colored baskets, silverware and other na- 
tive handicraft, could be bought for 
twenty-eight cents, United States money, 
and thereby hangs many a tale to be told 
when visitors unpack bags and baggage 
back home. 

To facilitate customs formalities at the 


I loward E. 


States 


Rotarian 
United 


agency service, brought three assistants 


Texas border, 


Moore, of the customs 


from his office at Laredo, Texas, and 


| 1 1 
{ . , ] nt 
Irom early to late Was Ke} 


out intorn on and ansv 
of quest 
ra wout tal n i rar 
States one woman ing 
It ot so hard,” he re 
ceeded xplain dur t 
minutes nat must be er 
do it. Then came tl que 
where can | get a dog?” A ¢ 


pup was wanted and, foll 


vice of Rotarian Moore, 
chased at this writing. 
1] ; ae 
Around the table, sightseeing and 
ping and languid manana hou 


were rivals to the group assemblies ai 


ranged as part of the program during tl 


week, but not serious So. 
Groups interested in community 


ice, in club service, in youth service, 


I 
| 


boys work, in crippled children, in 
national service, in vocational servic 


the various “crafts” organized 


Rotary, met daily after breakfast in pri 


arranged halls throughout the city. 
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Photo: (left) Enrique Diaz. 


The opportunities of Rotary in international service were stressed in group discussions at the assembly in 


Cuernavaca. At left, in 


a Latin-American gathering were First 


Vice-president Donato Gaminara, Monte- 


video, Uruguay (center with hat), and Director-elect Manuel Gaete Fagalde, Santiago, Chile (second from 


right, standing). 


Thinking Aloud 

Earnest discussion with frank expres- 
sion of opinion was the order of the day 
in these meetings. Acting on the prin- 
ciple that “where all think alike, no one 
thirks very much,” leaders encouraged 
participants to split wide open all manner 
of controversial problems . . . Yesterday 
Is past, we face tomorrow. 

How to develop a public estimate of 
Rotary in the community and in indi- 
vidual clubs, was a major theme for 
several groups. In consideration of this, 
as in other problems, the keynote of indi 
vidual responsibility was stressed. Ro 
tary’s growth in the past twenty-five 
years, three new clubs a week, one every 
two and a third days, it was pointed out, 
was due principally to the work of indi- 
viduals. 

The place of the Chicago central offices 
of Rotary within the movement was 
made clear. It is not “Rotary Interna- 
tional.” Rather, to use Secretary Perry’s 
own phrase, “a service station along Ro- 
tary’s four-lane highway.” The aptness 
of the designation was demonstrated by 
a miniature secretariat in the convention 
hall, manned by a skeletonized staff. 
Here, and to Tue Rorartan booth, came 
hundreds of Rotarians, many of them in- 
coming club officials, for counsel, litera- 
ture, or to meet individuals with whom 
they had had correspondénce. 


Legislation 

Rotary’s Six Objects hereafter are to be 
Four, as a result of the adoption by the 
convention of a recommendation of the 
council. on legislation. The statement 


now reads: 


The Objects of Rotary are to encourage 
and foster the ideal of service as a basis 
of worthy enterprise and, in particular, 
to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an 
opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations; and the dignifying by 


each Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor 
tunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, and 
community life. 

(4) The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. 

Other legislative action includes pro- 
vision to permit the board of directors 
more time in which to announce the 
selection of a convention city; amending 
the attendance contest rules; making va- 
rious changes in the constitution of Ro- 
tary International: Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and amending the 
articles of incorporation of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

The elaborate planning that oiled the 
wheels of the Council on Legislation, was 
typical of the entire convention. But no 
place was it more dramatically in evi- 
dence than at the Pullman City. Mexico 
City is having a building boom. But 
present hotel facilities fell short by 3,000 
of being able to care for incoming Rota- 
rians and their families. A veritable hotel 
on wheels at Buena Vista station was the 


The “Three Musketeers,” veterans of 
many conventions, conspicuous at 
Mexico City: Bruce Richardson(left); 
President “Bob,” and Will Manier. 


At right, a discussion led by Governor Belfrage, Stockholm, Sweden (center of group). 


500,000 pesos answer of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways to the problem. 

Here Pullman cars from the north 
were arranged in orderly platoons, with 
ample dining cars. Scores of temporary 
bath houses, beauty parlors, barber shops 
and the like squatted among the flower 
beds between the tracks. Vigilantes 
watched for unwanted loiterers. Guards 
at the gate took down the license num- 
bers of outgoing taxicabs, handing the 
card to passengers so that the car could 
be traced if personal belongings were 
left in it. A loud speaker was always 
ready for paging any occupant and mak- 
ing announcements. Every night, cos- 
tumed dancers provided care-easing en- 
tertainment. 

“Cooperation to the point of personal 
sacrifice marked the response of Mexico 
City non-Rotarians as well as Rotarians 
to the convention,” reports Convention 
Manager Howard Feighner. Every day 
the profuse floral decorations were 
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changed. Special furniture required was 
supplied gratis from stores and homes. 
The fine carved chairs on the stage, some 
of them two hundred years old, were 
loaned by the University of Mexico. 
Complete enumeration of the courtesies 
extended is impossible, but accept as typ 
ical the solicitude that caused one promi- 
nent Mexico City Rotarian to take a hum- 
ble supervisory job in the check room at 
the president’s ball for seven hours. 


At Cuernavaca 

Closely allied with the convention, in 
time, place, and spirit, was the interna- 
tional assembly for incoming district gov- 
ernors and other officials of Rotary held 
at Cuernavaca the week before the Mex- 
ico City gathering. It, too, was planned 
in advance in elaborate detail, under the 
direction of Assistant Secretary 
Philip C. Lovejoy. Despite the lack of 


facilities, a 


First 


usual record attendance of 
350 was handled. 

International assemblies have been de- 
scribed as schools for district governors, 
but this one was more than that. Few 
formal speeches were given, the stress 
being placed on group discussions. Small 
groups with Rotary-experienced leaders 
as “pump primers” met in open-air con- 
ferences to talk frankly and constructively 
about Rotary problems. 

And when ali was done, these “line 


Walter D. 


Head termed them, met for a final session 


officers,” as Vice-President 
in the richly ornamented Selva Hotel 
to review what had been accomplished. 
The opportunities of Rotary in interna- 
tional service was the golden wire that 
ran through all talks, as man followed 
man to the platform. 

Herbert P. 
Uruguay, veteran honorary general com- 


Coates, of Montevideo, 
missioner for South America, brought 
both applause and a chorus of “Hear! 
hear!” when he spoke with feeling of 
his great joy in seeing the hope of the 
past fifteen years being realized in the 
development of Rotary in Latin America, 
attested by the convention taking place 
in Mexico City. 

“Now you will find Rotary in towns 
you have never heard of, unless you have 
studied the Rotary map,” he said. “From 
the highlands of Colombia to the low- 
lands of Brazil, we have them, and they 
are doing excellent work.” 


Three “natives”—Ernesto ]. Aguilar, 
governor of the host district (left); 
I. B. Sutton (second from right); and 
Julio Zetina, host club president, 
(right }}—explain to Donald A. Adams, 
past president of Rotary International, 
the secret of Mexico City hospitality. 



































































So went the reports . . . literally from 
around the world, each dwelling on Ro- 
tary’s opportunity, and the responsibility 
of the individual. Neatly, it was summed 
up—perhaps for all present at the as- 
sembly, possibly for those at the conven 
well—by Governor-elect Visser 


The Netherlands. He 


closed his remarks with these words: 


tion as 
of Nijmegen, 


“T return to my home satisfied with 
Rotary, satished with my district—but 


never satishied with myself.” 





That’s the story of Rotary’s 1935 re- 
union. Atlantic City is next. 


Rotarians saw the long and short of it 
twice in Mexico City: first, when Ru 
dolfo Wisbrun, Ciudad Juarez, Mex 
ico, five feet met 
George H. Gamman, 
Indiana, SIX Je et elg At 17<¢ hes; SO€ ond, 
when A. E. W. Short, y 
met Stanley Long, Seattle, 
p 


ington, both 


+). 9 }. ‘ 
LhArVEE InNcNES, 


Indianapo Is 


Adelaide 
{ustralia, 


Wash governors-elect. 
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Jottings from the Scratchpad 


i or 
IMPATICO, yes, but I use two more 


words to describe Rotary,” comments Governor- 
elect George W. MacLellan, of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. “They're gemiitlich and weltpolitisch, im- 
ported from Vienna and Berlin.” 

“ . . 

Crombie (lowercase) Allen, Ontario, Calif., 
newspaper publisher who delights in doing the 
Rotary unusual, has a unique adaptation of 
the chain letter idea. He secured one hundred 
of the new “peace dollars’ from Washington, 
attached a note to each, and gave them to the 
overseas governors, ct al. The note asks the 
recipient to spend the dollar for a wholesome 
peace-time purpose, the next man to do the 
same, and so on, and on, and on. 


* * * 


Of the 565 bags and trunks transferred 
from the assembly at Cuernavaca to Mexico 
City, only one bag turned up missing. But 
“Tim” R, Agar, of New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada, who happened to be the unlucky man, 
could smile about it—after he visited a haber- 
dashery. 
. . * 

Past Director Joseph “Bud” Jackson, of Madi 
son, Wis., couldn’t get to the convention. “So 
he sent us,” say the Misses Bettina and Alice 
Jackson, his sisters. They are carrying back 
a “thrilling report’’—especially on an excursion 
to that most photographed of all Mexican vil 
lages, Taxco, 

.. oe 

“I went to the Cuernavaca public market,” 
says Past District Governor Charles Kroman, of 
Miles City, Mont., “and saw more good-natured 
smiling, in spite of competition, than—well, 
you could ever sce on the New York Stock 
Exchange, certainly. The Mexican can teach 
us a lot when it comes to enjoying living!” 

> > . 

One experience in the life of Joseph S. Diver, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., which “not only equalled 
but exceeded expectations,”’ was an airplane trip 
to the Mayan ruins in Yucatan. 


* * . 


“I am amazed,” vouchsafes George H. 


Miscellany heard and seen at Rotary’s twenty-sixth annual convention in the 
Mexican capital and the international assembly at beautiful Cuernavaca, 


Geiger, who wears a felt sunflower showing 
he is from Kansas and a badge indicating that 
his town is Leavenworth, “at the way every- 
thing about the convention is organized. Hardly 
a hitch.” 

* > * 

Bob Hill’s memory for faces is something 
to talk about, according to William Van Brunt, 
Tallahassee, Fla., dentist. “I met him first at 
our conference at Eustis. Then at the Detroit 
convention, last year, he spotted me right away. 
Couldn’t recall my name for a moment, but 
he knew me immediately as one of the Ro- 
tarians he had met at Eustis.” 


* * * 


“I wasn’t really enthused about coming to 
Mexico until I read that article, So You and 
Ted Are Going Too, in the May Rorartan,” 
admits Mrs. Paul Barrett, of Findlay, Ohio. 
“It was so personal and told just what to bring 
and to do when you got here.” Which is a 
pretty nice compliment for “Rotary Ann” Vio- 
let Coulter, of San Antonio, Tex. 

* . * 

Henry McQuillan, who holds the building 
materials classification in the Gore, New Zea- 
land, Rotary Club, spent six weeks en route, 
coming via Panama and Cuba. “Travelling is 
an education,” he told a circle of new friends 
lounging in the newspapermen’s — hospitality 
booth, “especially if you don’t travel the usual 
routes.” 

* > * 

Archie Palmer, an RIBI district chairman, 
of Portsmouth, England, refers to Past Inter- 
national! President Arch Klumph, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as “the famous Archie” . . . And he 
plans to visit Portsmouth, Va., Rotarians on 
his way home. 

. ” > 

Josephus Daniels, who was an active Ro- 
tarian at Raleigh, N. C., until he became 
United States ambassador to Mexico and an 
honorary member (his son filling his classifica- 
tion: newspapers), was on his way to the con- 


Photo: George M. Ivey 














vention after a vacation in “the States.” At 
Brownsville, Tex., he learned that his train 
would be delayed due to floods and sought 
a place on a plane. All places were taken. 
Yankee ingenuity asserted itself, however, and 
Steward Daniels pro tem, two pilots, and a 
radio operator hopped off—Steward Daniels 
efficiently dispensing pepsin, chewing gum, 
aspirin, and good humor all the way to 
Mexico City . . . That’s the story just as it 
came from Passengers Bruce Brannon and 
Francis Bacon, presidents-elect of the Laredo, 
Tex., and Evanston, Ill., Rotary clubs, respec- 
tively. 
* ” * 

William M. Gray, who wears a tiny Union 
Jack on the ribbon which announces he is a 
new governor and lives at Chatham, Ont., 
Canada, was standing in front of the Palace 
of Fine Arts. “It takes a convention like this 
to shrink our hatbands,” quoth he. “Look at 
this building—nothing like it to compare in 
magnificence in Canada or the United States.” 

¥ * - 


“This convention? I’ve been attending al- 
most all of them since 1915,” says Ed. T. 
Bonds, of South Bend, Ind., seventh oldest Ro- 
tary club secretary, “and I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. And look at this!” The “this” 
is a leather handbag, marvelously tooled, a 
Mexico City souvenir to be taken home as a 
surprise for Mrs. Ed. 

* - * 

Maybe it’s just imagination, maybe an 
afterthought, but it appears to this deponent 
that Manuel Leon Ortega, Mexico City Ro- 
tarian, has a quick step. That is as it should 
be, for he is a descendant of Ponce de Leon 
who, if you recall your history, was the 
Spanish gentleman who came to the New 
World to seek the fountain of youth . . . Or, 
after all, maybe it’s because “Manolo” is chair- 
man of the local Ladies Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 

“eee 


Steamships Volendam and Resolute brought 
large cruise-parties from New England and 
North Atlantic stat&s. Commodore Fritz Kruse, 
Rotarian of Hamburg, Germany, whose picture 
appeared in the June “We Present” pages of 
Tue Rorarian, is commander of the Resolute. 

* * * 

“Paul Harris? I’m mi-ighty glad to meet 
you, Paul. I just can’t call you Mister Harris,” 
says J. S. “Jack” Kroh, Ogallala, Neb., Ro- 
tarian and newspaperman, to the founder of 
Rotary. “That's right,” comes back Paul with 
a full smile, “you can’t—not me.” 


* * * 


“I’m from Paris all right, but Paris, Ken- 
tucky, not Paris, France,” Elmer R. Wallace, 
president-elect of his club, tells a member of 


An engaging burro brings forth three 
of the famous Hill smiles from Mary 
Jane, Mrs., and Virginia Lee, first, 
third, and fourth ladies from left. Past 
Rotary International President Almon 
E. Roth almost escaped the camera. 
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Photos: (upper left) Hamburg-American Line; (center right) Metropolitan News; 








(upper right) Enrique Diaz 


By sea, by rail, by air, and by road they came. (Above, left) The S.S. Resolute 


steamed down from the Atlantic seaboard in command of Rotarian F 


itz Kruse 


pictured here flanked by his cruise committee. (Above, right) Entertainers turn 
out to welcome a Rotary train. (Right) James Sharp, Washington, D. C., 78-year- 
old air traveller, chats about flying in Mexico. (Right, below) Charles H. Welty, 
Custer, S. Dak., shows depth of water he encountered in his car near Valles. 


the Overseas Service Committee. ‘“O.K.—and 
ou’re just as welcome” is the response. 
* * * 
“Why did I come to this convention? That's 


Detroit last year and I made 
up my mind that I'd be here if I had to beg, 
borrow, or steal to make it. And I’m here!” 
All of this from Oran Stagg, Harrodsburg, Ky., 


insurance man and president-elect of his club. 


easy. I went to 


* * * 

Fernando Carbajal, civi! engineer and gover- 
nor-elect from Lima, Peru, flew to the conven- 
with his and “No 
distance and no expense is too great,” he ex- 


tion wife five children. 


plains in perfect English, “to get the inspira- 
tion of a Rotary convention. I want my whole 
family to have the experience, too.” 


* * * 
A new Plymouth automobile and _ several 
hundred dollars worth of baggage are in forty 


feet of water in the Coy River, near Valles, 
between Monterrey and Mexico City, at this writ- 
ing. They belong to Clyde A. McMillen, Elyria, 
Ohio, oil producer. He had intended to drive 


only as far as Monterrey, having seen and 


heard warnings that the road was uncompleted. 
“But on June 10, papers in the States said the 
* So he drove on, as 
But 


floods washed out temporary bridges, and the 


road was open for traffic.’ 
did some thirty other motorists. heavy 
Coy (well named) was 800 feet wide in places. 
A ferry, buoyed by empty oil barrels was pressed 
into service, but when a submerged tree loos- 
ened the barrels on one side, the car slowly 
rolled off. Rotarian McMillen, 
senger, Arthur Campbell, an Oberlin College 
student, 


and his pas- 


saved themselves easily, but the car 
went down. The Mexican Highway Department 
is helping to recover it—without charge .. . 
Passenger Campbell, too, lost his bags, and 
came on into Mexico City barefooted and in 
overalls. He with feet 
in proportion experienced a good bit of diffi- 
culty in finding shoes to fit... 


is six-foot four, and 


* . . 


Leave it to the scientists to prove that golf- 
ing abilities are or are not inherited, but it’s a 


matter of record that Jovee, daughter of RIBI 
(Rotary International: Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland) President-elect Edwin Rob 


inson, won the Mrs. Hugh Galloway Cup at the 
Rotary conference at Margate, England. 
* * * 
T. D. “Tom” Young, of Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, England, thinks the way to learn an- 


other language is to start young. He bases his 
conclusion, in part, on the fact that his sister's 
son, 15, and daughter, 18, “learned to speak 
German and French so easily, we don’t know 


quite when,” from sons and daughters of Conti- 


nental Rotarians visiting in the Young hom«e 


Interchange of youth and_ special courtesies 


among Rotarians are not uncommon across the 


English channel. When Miss Young recently 
went to Paris to perfect her French, on hand 
to look after her at the train was the son of 
Director-elect P. A. Kruuse, of Odense, Den- 
mark, who is a professor of Danish at the 
Sorbonne Universit 
* * . 

The old guard of past presidents of Rotary 

International was there eight strong. They were: 


Paul P. Harris, founder (1910-12), Glenn C. 
Mead (1912-13), Russell F. Greiner (1913-14), 
Allen D. Albert (1915-16), Arch C. Klumph 


(1916-17), Donald Adams (1925-26), I. B. Sut- 
ton (1928-29), and Almon E. Roth (1930-31). 


* * * 


A mimeographed Little Rotarian was issued 


daily on section one of the international assem- 
bly special train from Chicago. Reporters on 


section two wired news ahead to section one, 


and bundles of the papers were dropped from 
the latter at pre-arranged stations to be picked 
Mrs. John S. 


Duncan, of Sydney, 


up by the former. Duncan, wife 


of Governor-elect Austra- 
lia, won a fountain pen for supplying the best 
last line for this limerick: 
There was a young gal named Sue, 
Whose eyes were a hazel blue. 
She was sad, which is bad, 
Till a lad with a fad, 


Painted things in a different hue. 


THe MAN WITH THE SCATCHPAD 
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\eet Here the New 


A PICTORIAL introduction to the 1935-36 “key men” in Rotary 
—elected district governors at the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
Rotary International held at Mexico City, June 17 to 21. Prior to that 
world-wide gathering of Rotarians, these men met at Cuernavaca, 





Mexico, for a week of intensive study and conference. Here they be- 





came acquainted, one with another, listened to addresses by men of 
wide Rotary experience, and informally discussed ways and means of 
making 1935-36 the greatest year for service Rotary ever has had. 
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Asheboro, North Carolin 


Fifty- seventh District 


Dovos-Platz, Switzerland 


Fifty-fourth District 











FRANCISCO BASTOS 


Barcelona, Spain 


Sixtieth District 





J. CARTHELL ROBBINS 
Stuttgart, Arkansas 


Sixty-second District 


CAMILLE DEBERGHE 
Le Louviere, Belgium 
Sixty-first District 


LUIS CALVO. MACKENNA * A. E Ww SHORT FERDINAND HYZA 
Santiago, Chile Au Preque |, Cre 


hoslovebe 
Sixty-fourth District Sixty Fifth District Sixty-sixth District 


VICTOR ABENTE WAEDO 


Asuncion, Par 


Sixty- third District 








EILIF AMUNDSEN 
Bergen, Nerwe 
Sixty-seventh District 





JOSE AVILES 
Sen Salvador, Salvador 
Seventy-fourth District 
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Many Little 
Open Doors 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author of “Life Begins at Forty,” etc. 

/ & 

Boo many young people are watch- 
ing the great big doors through which 


they hope to see Dame Opportunity come 
outstretched hands. 


little 


toward them with 


They overlook the many doors 
through which all the tiny members of 
the big Opportunity family are likely to 
be sneaking by day or by night. 

whom I talk 


Almost everybody with 


says: “Great future in air conditioning, 
in Diesel engines, in modern housing! 
| advise young men to go into one ol 
these add a 
couple of other Great Opportunities to 


this short list.) I don’t quarrel with these 


lines.” (Sometimes they 


speakers. They're right, as far as they 
go. But I'll wager that, for every good 
chance in the next ten years in the half 
dozen major fields, there will be twenty 
and odd in a thousand little fields. 

But these little ones will be harder to 
find. Few people know about them. And 
still fewer pass along the good news. So 
I intend to pause in our present enter- 
prise, now and then, to contribute some- 
thing about such all too easily missed 
items. Recent mail to the Rorartan 
brings several worth reporting at once. 

Here are a few little surprises in the 
newspaper field. Only a year ago almost 
every editor was declaring that no more 
careers would open up in the newspapers, 
except for the sons of the owners and 
for a few gifted special writers. Yet lo! 
This spring editors are writing in to 
schools of journalism asking for reliable 
graduates. They seek specially trained 
workers. Here are commonest requests. 

Wanted: first-class copyreaders. 

A copyreader is a worker who revises, 
verifies, and sometimes wholly rewrites 
articles turned in by reporters and other 
contributors. Few men qualify for this 
arduous career. To be competent, they 
must follow the news carefully and re- 
lentlessly. Unless they do so, they can- 
not detect errors in reports laid on their 
desks. Nor will they be able to verify 
unusual and dangerous statements. Too 
many copyreaders dissatisfy their em- 
ployers by serving as little more than Eng- 
lish composition experts. They smarten 
up the sentences, add lively touches here 


Another instal- 
ment in a nota- 
ble series dts- 
cussing careers 
for youth today. 





y 


co! 





= 








and there—but fail to bring the copy 
into line with facts. 

Any college graduate with a fair grasp 
of his native tongue can train himself for 
this work at home. He must do two 
things, above all else: he must read his 
newspaper with care and memorize the 
most important matter. He must espe- 
cially master names, addresses, positions 
of prominent people, and the like. Then, 
too, he must develop skill in compacting 
phrases, in making a five-word sentence 
say as much as a ten-word sentence, and 
in arranging news facts in the order of 
their importance to the reader. Let him 
practice on articles he finds in his news- 
paper, if he will. And let him beware of 
applying for a position until he can pass 
a fairly stiff examination on current 
events and prominent names. 

Each year there will be perhaps a score 
or more of opportunities for copyreaders. 
Find them by writing to editors or call- 
ing on them, if nearby. 

Wanted: Contact men for publishers. 

A contact man fills a peculiarly exciting 
and promising post. He works directly 
with the publisher. He checks up on 
rumors and published news, finding 
whatever the publisher may wish to learn 
about people and events. He may be sent 
out one day to find what certain mer- 
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Photo: Wide World 


chants in the town think about the paper; 
and on the next day he may have to make 
delicate inquiries into a scandal about 
which the paper prefers to print nothing. 
He is likely to be doing almost anything 
in the course of a year; and he does it 
all for the purpose of keeping the pub- 
lisher in touch with affairs through a 
private channel. 

A few of the larger publishers have 
lately been seeking several such young 
men. The beginning salary is around $25 
a week. No special training is required, 
but all-around nimbleness of wit and a 
certain diplomacy are invaluable. This 
is a very small door of Opportunity. 
Probably not more than a dozen positions 
open up in a year. 

A 


Anp now mystery of mysteries! Once 
more we hear requests for newspaper 
women. The positions are mainly in 
smaller towns but not in the very small- 
est. I do not know what this means; for 
it runs counter to the trend of the past 
ten years. Schools of journalism have 
had the greatest difficulty in placing their 
women graduates except in inferior posi- 
tions where the work has been hard and 
the pay wretched. The larger newspapers 
have soured on women for various rea- 
sons. A few have dropped all save the 
indispensable Sob Sister and the Society 
Editor. So this revival of interest in 
women reporters puzzles me. Yet it is 
a matter of record. 

Wanted: “Cubs” with good education. 

A cub is a youth with ambitions to 
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become the Horace Greeley of his gen- 
eration, with a chance to start at the bot- 
tom, and with a zeal that enables him 
to empty waste baskets and pick up cigar 
butts as a means of working within range 
of the printing presses’ roar. 


RR or arian Randall Henderson, 
publisher of the Calexico Chronicle, away 
down on the border, writes me that he 
“will always be thankful for the humility 
which enabled me to put my sheepskin in 
the bottom of my trunk twenty-three 
years ago and take a country newspaper 
job at six dollars a week.” He believes 
that there are many opportunities for col- 
lege men to start as cubs, in the good old 
fashioned way, and work up from the 
waste-basket-emptying and cigar-butt-col- 
lecting level to whatever height lies 
within their personal abilities. I think he 
is correct in this belief. 

The newspaper business sorely needs 
well educated workers. It still retains 
hundreds of half-baked toilers with the 
jargon of the city room and little else 
save a speaking acquaintance with a few 
police sergeants and beer runners. As 
these unworthies die off, their places must 
be filled with a superior type of profes- 
sional man. Just now many editors, espe- 
cially in smaller towns, are content to 
take on as cubs boys out of high school. 
But what if college men offered them- 








selves? Surely they would win the best 
positions. Surely too they would serve 
the paper better in the long run. 

A recent survey made by Dean Bleyer, 
of the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, brings out that there are, 
every year, about four times as many 
newspaper openings as there are people 
graduating from all schools of journalism 
combined. This means that at least three 
out of four jobs go to other people who 
have not been professionally trained in 
such schools. Immature boys grab off 
most of the cub jobs. Why shouldn’t 


older college men and women get them? 
And now I turn to a large field re- 
garding which I speak with a certain 


bitterness. Bear with me until vou have 


heard my tale of woe. 


Wanted: Good machinists and repai) 
men. 
The land is flooded with third-rate 


machinists who barely know the differ- 


ence between a monkey wrench and a 


Stilson. I can show you a well populated 


eastern county with hundreds of auto 


mobiles, trucks, and tractors in daily use, 
but without a single mechanic capable of 
performing anything more complex than 
tightening a loose bolt (or telling you that 
you can get your repair work done down 


in the next county seat thirty miles away). 


Here and there you come upon a real 
joy, a man thoroughly grounded in the 
cag 
principles of mechanics and in the el 


ments of machine work: but how vast 


the distances between such useful citi- 


zens! On every hand you find corre- 
spondence-school machinists who have 
been deceived into thinking that a good 


What 


years to train a 


machinist can be made in a day. 
a silly idea! It takes 
first-class man in this 
really important field. 

The shortage 1s 
growing more and 
more acute, as im- 


mense government 


Photo: Lewis W. Hine 


projects multiply, each clamoring for 
hundreds of the best machinists. Several 
Rotarians have written in that small 
manufacturers are now closing long pend- 
ing orders the execution of which will 
demand many workers of this superior 


type. Three fields have been reported: 


l. Textile machine factories, some of which 
are ready to scrap their obsolescent equipment 
and replace it with wholly new d } 

2. Electrical ¢ ds f ctortes, especialls those 


making refrigerators; the demand for these has 


developed enormously, partly a result of a 
rapid cheapening of the goods through improved 
processes of manufacture and assembly. 
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An ow let’s end this 
catalogue of the little open doors 
up trom Rotarian Charles Boehm 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. It may 
to sometl 1g tor one boy s« 
1 1d that will make our tip ort 
paper and ink it uses uy 
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Mr. Boehm’s tip | a 
idea which we ought all col 
thoughtfully. The old-styl lea of 
work Was swe ping le a ( 
lawn and shovelling snow off t 
sidewalk and putting out tl 
at bedtime. But now we | \ 
of Technology, when n t ¢ 
lawns, and the city cl 
with great machin (W 
cat.) W I] not bovs fir a4 vy lot « 
small 10! ha in to dc 


ments of this new era? I think ( 


must be thousands of idea Mi 
) ’ WW , 
Boehm’s. Who can report a 
Or newspaper openings? 

So here we close. But do not " 
that the list of little doors ha 
ished. Oh no! We'll give you anot 
list next time (unless somet} 


important forces itself upon us). 































Ahoy Ihere, Sailor’ 


By George Bergstrom 


i. THAT grand book of th i, Moby Di 
Author Melville starts off with a span 


in his sheets by saying 


“Having little or n 


nothing particular 


thought I would sail about a lit in 
watery part ol the world.” 
That, precisely, is what Sea Scouts do—as fat 
as their means, experience, and parents permit 
The Scouts are an organization of boys ra 
ing in age from fifteen to twenty-one \ 
although some Scouts are stil 
young men in their mt 
a branch of the Boy Scout 


but more mature, and their particular lore and 


they becom 
twenties. They are 
training are not of the woods, but of the 1. 

Sea Scouting is primarily a character-training 
institution that uses as the material for its disci- 
pline, seamanship, navigation, and the handling 
he world.” 


of small boats—“the watery part of t 


Their motto is not, but might be that gusty 


sentence out of Gibbon the historian: “The 
winds and the waves are always on the side of 
the ablest navigators.”” The organization is rap 
idly growing in popularity. Not a few Rotar 


clubs are finding in it one of their most inter 
esting and useful boys’ work activities. 

There is a tang of salt in nearly every boy. 
Adventure has sailed the waves from time im 
memorial. Few of us have escaped feeling the 


irye that pricked Ulvsses, so vividly expressed 


t 
by Tennyson: 
There lies the portthe vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas . . . my 


purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars. 
In all high adventure, of course, there is bound 
to be much drab drudgery. Sea Scouting is not 
all fun. 


lot of hard work ashore. 


It is not even all sailing. There is a 
But Sea Scouts almost 
Their work is a 
And to work with them is a joy 


invariably. are enthusiasts. 
joy to them. 


for men in whom there may be a tang of salt. 


to interest me on sl ill 


The work of Sea Scouts has all the 
lore of the sea for centuries past as 
a background. The Scout may learn 
to build model boats, box the com- 
knots, 


chart a course, sail a boat, dive into 


pass, tie scores of practical 


deep water, rescue the drowning, 
render first aid, learn the rules and 
practice of sea safety, repair ship and 
gear, scrape off barnacles, copper the 
bottom of a craft, become familiar 
life-belts and 


into sea history both commercial and 


with life-buoys, delve 





military, learn to receive and to send 
semaphore and 
signal devices. Above all, he learns 
the virtues of a disciplined citizen. 
Scout 


messages by other 


Cruises, which every Sea 
looks forward to and dreams about 
afterwards, are usually made on small 
sailing schooners varying in size from 
twenty-four to forty feet, equipped 
with a mainsail and jib, controlled 
by a tiller, and often provided with 
some kind of auxiliary power in case 
of emergency. Many a cruise covers 
hundreds of miles, and the daily round aboard 
includes swimming, man-overboard drills, pilot- 
ing, navigation, use of the sextant and lead line. 
Leaders of these salty Scouts are usually re- 
cruited from the ranks of able-bodied seamen, 
retired captains, mariners on shore duty, and 
others who have the “know-how” and are will- 
ing to volunteer. There is quite as much of a 


thrill in it for the leadets as for the Scouts. 


Thoors of Sea Scouts can be formed in most 
places, for there are few inhabited spots without 
some kind of water big enough to sail on. Rivers, 
perhaps, and fresh-water lakes, surely, may lead 
to adventures as stimulating as tidewater. 

The work that is being done by the Rotary 
Club of Maplewood, New Jersey, is an excel- 
lent example of the codperation Rotarians can 
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Sea Scout Ship 101 spon- 
sored by Rotarians of 
North Hollywood, Call- 
fornia. Each local Scout 
troop is known as a Ship. 


The Sea Scouts are a 
branch of the Boy 
Scouts, but their lore 
and training are not of 
the woods, but of the 
sea. There are more 
than 19,500 of these 
young ‘old Salts’ in the 
United States today. 


Scouts first learn about 
big boats by building 


and sailing small ones. 


Photo: (left) B. R. Paxton 
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often give to Sea Scouts. This Ship (each local 
Scout troop is known as a Ship), incidental 
happens to be one of the earliest formed in 
America. The Boys’ Work Committee of the 
club took over the sponsorship of the “Essex” 
Sea Scout Ship in 1933. Together with the ofh 
cers, they assumed the responsibility of main- 
taining and running it. And the officers—cap- 
tain, skipper, and mate—are all Rotarians. 

They have worked hard, conditioning th 
boat, building up the personnel and member- 
ship. Rotarians and Scouts together ran dances, 
movie benefits, and Fourth of July concessions. 
At the present time, the Ship’s treasury is in 
excellent health. Some $400 were raised at th 
last Fourth of July celebration alone. 

Ten boys were Sea Scouts here when the 
Rotarians took hold; there are now twenty-five 
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Meetings are held nearly every week. The average Scout attendance 
is fifteen. Last summer, Rotarian John Wright, who is captain of the 
Ship, took the Scouts to Newport and Block Island on a ten-day cruise. 
Nearly every boy took part in that or other cruises, Last summer the 
Maplewood Sea Scouts spent an average of 174 boy-days cruising; an 
average of ten boys cruised for fourteen days. 

Active sponsorship and leadership by Rotarians means a great deal 
to the morale of the boys. They are self-supporting, and hence require 
no financial assistance from the club—only time and pains. 


On several occasions the club has had the Scouts as Juncheon guests. 
During the winter the club gave them a dinner, inviting also the 
fathers and mothers of the Scouts, and the Rotarians’ wives, as well as 


notable guest speaker, Rear Admiral Robinson, Commandant of the 
Farragut Naval Academy. 





ANOTHER good example of work in the same field is found clear at 
the other side of the North American continent, in California, where 
the North Hollywood Rotary Club is an ardent supporter of Sea Scout 
ing. This club sponsors a Sea Scout Ship of eighteen boys, all of 
whom attained the top rank of Eagle Scout in the Boy Scout organi- 
zation before joining the Sea Scouts. 

The North Hollywood Club has an active membership list that in- 
cludes Howard Jones, the football coach at the University of Southern 





California and a contributor to THe Rorartan, and Wade Boteler of 
motion-picture fame. Jack Cunningham, the district commodore of the 




































local Sea Scouts, is a Rotarian; the skipper is an honorary member of 





the club. Frequent cruises are made to Santa Catalina Island, Santa 
Barbara Island, and other places of interest. 


Rotary club members sometimes go along. One of them remarked 












after a choppy trip: 
“IT enjoyed six meals a day: three down, and three up!” 






Winter Haven, Florida, is the scene of another flourishing Rotary-Sea 





Scout combination, as retentive readers of THe ROTARIAN know. Others 






could be cited, for the list is steadily growing as benefits become more 





evident. 





Sea Scouting originated in England as early as 1910. The first “ships” 





’ were formed in the United States in 1912. Early growth on the west- 






ern side of the Atlantic, however, was not particularly rapid. In 19 





when Thomas J. Keane was appointed National Sea Scout Director, 





there were only about 900 Sea Scouts in the entire country. 





Since then the organization has grown far more rapidly. At thi 





end of 1934, the latest date for which figures are available, their number 
in the United States was 19,500. 
Sea Scouts have the same law and oath as Boy Scouts. The object 







of the organization is avowedly to provide an active, healthy interest 





for the boy who graduates from Boy Scouting at about age eighteen, and 









has no similar activity or interest to fall into. 





Four ranks are attainable in Sea Scouting, somewhat paralleling tl 





four in Boy Scouting, as follows: 
(1) Apprentice; (2) Ordinary; (3) Able; (4) Quartermaster. 
As may be imagined, Sea Scouting is an older-boy activity that 









commands the keenest interest of those boys who take it up. It is, 





correspondingly, a shrewd wit-sharpener for those who undertake to 





sponsor it. Wherever possible, it is an excellent idea to include a Ship 





among other Rotary-sponsored boys’ work activities. 








Photos: (top) Boy Scouts of America; (next to top) Anderson; (bottom) Martenis. 
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Rotary Around 


the World 


) P 
Belgium 
Better Baths 
OSTENDI Member f tl Ostend Rota 
Club, under the lead ~ Rotarian Henr 
Serruys, al ponsorin 1 complete reorgani 
tion of lo« bathing rvice Up-to-date cabi 
i uready under construction, and a co 
from the Rotary club 1s working with a 
t have organized, and with city authorit t 
bring about a_ better rvice and m sati 
factor supervision of beach faciliti Ostend 
hoy soon to have completed the most | 
tem for bathing on the continent of Et 


Britain and lreland 


British—U. S. Youth Exchange 

Rotarians of the 69th district (Georgia) and 
those in Britain and | ind arran r ex 
chan of four selected bo betw nt ol 
16 and 18 ul The clusi f 
travel, will last three w 

~ 
Canada 
Pri 44 for Best Bird H INSE 

YORKTON, SASK B ind ls in Y 
wel ible to display th Kl la d hou 
competition sponsored by local Rot 


Party at Expense of Buffalo 


TorRonTO, ON1 Whenever an attendance con 
test has been held between Toronto and Buffalo, 
New York, it has been the custom for the 
ning club to entertain the it a 
dinner. For several t I ito R 
Club having been victorious, Buffalo R 

urneyed to Canada for a fellowship 
Though the Toronto Rotary Club was again 
torious this year, Buffalo reversed the tabl ind 
ntertained the victors, who arrived mo | 

undred stron 
Chile 
Add Maternity Ward 

Vicrorta—Closing a vigorous cam \ 
toria Rotarians have sufficient funds for the addi 
tion of an up-to-date maternity ward in a i] 


hospital, 


China 


For Drought Victims 

NaNnKING—A dance 
Nanking Rotary 
$4,000 for families suffering from the drought. 
Members Home-In 


dustry Relief project for assisting women in the 
2 


and concert given by th 


sum ot 


Club brought in the 
have also contributed to a 


regions affected. 


Family Welfare 
PEIPING model of scientific 
Welfare Agen 


founded by the Peiping Rotary Club, now gives 


Serving as a 


social service, the Family 


assistance to thirty large families. Contributions 
for the support of the agency come largely from 
birthday contributions. This past season Peiping 
Rotarians also distributed over a thousand new 


suits of clothes. 


“Hold the 1937 Ro- 
tary convention in 
London’ —that was 
the word M. Gor- 
don Liverman (cen- 
ter), president of 
the London Rotary 
Club, brought to R. 
L. Hill, president, 
and C. R. Perry, 
secretary of Rotary 
International, in 
Chicago a few 
weeks ago. Presi- 
dent Liverman’s 
tour took him to 
several North Amer- 
ican clubs includ- 
ing: Toronto, Otta- 
wa, Montreal, New 
York, Washington, 
Akron, South Bend, 
and Detroit. 


Czechoslovakia 


Founds 20 Clinics 
SusiceE—To Albin Havel of the 
Susice Rotary Club goes the distinction of having 


Secretary 


established 20 children’s welfare clinics over a 
These institutions are concerned 


chiefly with advising mothers on child care. 


nine-year period. 


Denmark 


Pays to Advertise 

RaNDERS—Two years ago Rotarians of Randers 
campaign to make their 
Eight of the ten men 
Funds 


ganized a_ publicity 
community better known. 
serving on the committee were Rotarians. 
were provided through a special subsidy from 
the town and by subscriptions from business 
After the campaign 
permanent information office was established. 


men. was completed, a 


England 
Rotary Timbermen Meet 
Lonpon—Rotarians bearing the classification 
of timbermen, who gathered one day recently 
for a discussion of their problems, heard one of 
their members dwell at length on the courtesy 
and kindness which had been shown him by a 
member of the Gefle Rotary Club upon a visit 
to Sweden. Imagine the surprise and delight of 
Rotarians present when Rotarian Harald Hann- 
gren, the Swedish host mentioned, presented 
himself unheralded and unexpected. 


France 
Aid Large Families . 


Nantes—As part of its community program 
the Rotary Club of Nantes is devoting particu- 
lar attention to families having five or more 
children. A special organization has been formed 
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through the initiative of the club to distribute 


clothing and food to these families, to find 
employment, and to arrange for summer vaca- 
tions for the children. 


Germany 


Summer Camp for Sons 
The Rotary clubs of Halle, Erfurt, and Leip 
are holding a camp for sons of the Rotarians 


at Georgenthal this summer. 


Hawaii 
Hold Fifth Hobby Show 


HonoLuLu—Grownups and 
were given an opportunity to display their hob 
bies in the fifth show recently held by the Hono 
lulu Rotary Club. As a result of these Rotary 
sponsored shows, this idea has spread to other 


children  alik 


parts of the islands. 


Hungary 
For Reading Room 


NyrrecyHazA—In order that the general pub 
lic may obtain clearer information concerning 
Rotary, members of the Nyiregyhaza Rotary) 
Club have supplied a year’s subscription to Tut 
Rorarian for a public reading room. 


Australia 
“Hands Up” for Paul Harris 
Hosart, Tas.—In_ those 
road between Hobart and Launceston was trav- 
elled chiefly by stage coaches, horsemen, and an 
occasional heavily armed pedestrian, this high- 
way was the scene of many an old fashioned 
robbery. So, when Founder and Mrs. Paul 
Harris visited Hobart recently, Rotarians of that 
city decided that they must do something about 


times when the 


oa” 
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the fact that their distinguished guests could 
boast of never having witnessed a hold-up in 





Chicago. Rolling smoothly along the highway 
on the day of their departure, the visitors were 
men. 


All the “bushrangers” demanded was Paul’s Ro- 






suddenly confronted by several masked 






tary badge which one of the gunmen made good 
by exchanging it for his own. In keeping with 
the tradition that the “bushrangers” 





were 1n- 





variably courteous to women, these modern 





bandits presented the ladies of the party with 





huge bouquets of flowers. 


India 
Consider Beggar Problem 


CaLcutta—A complete survey of beggars has 







been made by a special committee of the Cal- 
cutta Rotary Club. At a public meeting spon- 
sored by the Rotary club, and presided over by 







the mayor of this city, also a Rotarian, a power- 





ful and representative committee was appointed 





to go further into the matter. 





Italy 


Observe Correggio Anniversary 






ParMa—Members of the Parma Rotary Club 




































Many poor children of Cuba born on January 28 (anniversary of the 
mortal national hero, José Marti) are 
layette such as the two above given by Rotarians of the Ciego de Avi 


honored with a 


complete ana efu 








































played an active part in the observance of the Clothe School Boys been t for at 
ce anniversary of C 9910, . aly’ , ; ; operatio! ch ntl I 
recent anni tg of ee - ba — s , a ee a a a oa 
yreatest painters, P% a aris i | ' on \ I i 
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Unusual Inter-City Meeting 

MILLERsBURG, Ky.—Some 130 Rotarians from 
a dozen or more clubs, driving home from a 
meeting at Millersburg recently, were unanimous 
in their feeling that never had they attended a 
more friendly and worthwhile inter-city gather- 
ing than that which Millersburg Rotarians 
(membership only fifteen) had staged. Rotary 
problems were ably discussed by past district 
governors Bart N. Peak and Charles M. Turk. 


Free Fish 

EscanaBa, Micu.—Residents of Upper Michi- 
gan have a celebration each year when the smelt 
appear in amazing numbers to spawn in waters 
of that locality. Escanaba Rotarians, having 
adopted as a community service project the pro- 
motion of tourist business, broadcast an offer to 
ship free consignments of smelt to Rotary clubs 
of the Middle West. Over fifty Rotary clubs ac- 
cepted this unique offer, so Rotarians joined the 
thousands of fishermen and netted almost 2,500 
pounds of fish for their Rotary friends who were 
too far away to enjoy the actual fun. Rotarians 
who visit the Escanaba Rotary Club are always 
promised some exciting fishing as part of their 
program. 


Jobs for Delinquents 

Orance County Rotary Councit, CaLir.— 
For a number of years, Rotarians of Anaheim, 
Fullerton, Huntington Beach, Orange, Laguna 
Beach, and Santa Ana have worked together on 
various projects of concern to their county. Meet- 
ing once each month, one of the latest activities 
originating from their inter-club work, is that of 
endeavoring to obtain positions for boys who 
have been released from a state reform school. 
The school furnishes the council with the names 
of only the normal boys. These are turned over 
to Rotarians in their respective cities who try to 
find jobs for the boys and otherwise assist them 
in family and other difficult situations. 


Medal for Youthful Hero 

Austin, Minn.—“In recognition of heroic ac- 
tion on April 19, 1935.” So reads a bronze 
medal recently presented to Stanley Kapenis by 
members of the Austin Rotary Club. This medal 
was given to the youth for his efforts to save 
the life of a five-year-old child who had fallen 


into a city pool, 


An attractive feature of the Smelt Run 
Jamboree at Escanaba, Michigan, in 
which local Rotarians had an active 
part, was the Queen of Smeltiana and 
her Royal Court, shown with Harry 
W. Long, “Kingfish” of Smeltiana 
(top of column), from Gary, Indiana. 


Charles “Chic” Sale (center, second 
from right), honorary Rotarian of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., places his smile of 
approval on the placement work for 
boys who leave the state reform school 
at Whittier, Cal., carried on by Orange 
County Council of Rotary Clubs. 


Sons of Rotarians attending Kemper 
Military School and the high school 
at Boonville, Missouri, were given a 
warm reception at a luncheon of the 
local Rotary club, Eleven Rotary 
districts were represented by the boys. 
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“Under the Oak at Middleton Gardens” won honorable mention and a cash award for 





Charles A. Farrell, Greensboro, North Carolina, last year. Right—two photos of 
unusual human interest: “Defending His Home” by Wm. A. Bittenbender, Spring- 
field, Ohio, and “Two Jolly Brétons’ by Joseph Branelle: Brest. France. 


Don’t Forget Your Camera! 


THE ROTARIAN offers twenty grand prizes 
— $300 in cash — for its Fourth Annual 
Vacation Photo Contest. Plan to win one. 


F you are a camera fan, you'll want to 

read on, for here is your opportunity to 
make your 1935 vacation count—pro- 
viding you are a Rotarian, or the son, 
daughter, or wife of one. 


For its Fourth Annual Vacation Photo 
Contest, THe Rotarian will award twenty 
cash prizes totalling $300. These prizes 
are to be divided into two groups: 

(1) The Scenie: first prize, $50; second, 
$35; third, $20; fourth and fifth, $10 each; 


and five honorable mention prizes of $5 
each—total $150. 


(2) The Human Interest: each of the 
above prizes will be duplicated. 


These Are the Rules 


(1) The competition is limited to Rotar- 
ians and their immediate families (wives, 
sons, and daughters only). 


(2) Each photo submitted should have 
plainly written on the back: the title, the 


kind of camera and film used, and the name 
and address of the contestant. If not a 


Rotarian, state relationship. 


(3) Contestants may enter as many 
photos as they like. 


(4) Photos must be received by THe 
RoTaRiAN not later than September 15, 
1935. An extension to October 5, 1935, 
will be allowed to contestants from outside 
the United States and Canada. 


(5) Contestants desiring to have their 
photos returned should have them ac- 
companied with sufficient postage. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility will 
be assumed by Tue Rotarian Magazine for 


loss or damage to prints submitted. 


Why not enter your human interest and 
scenic photos now? The simplest may be 
the winner. Address all communications, 
entries, etc., to: 


Contest Editor, Tue Rotarian 


35 East Wacker Drive - 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 

















Leica shot by Ivan Dimitri 
Shoot all the fun of a glamorous 
evening from your table. 


Leica shot by Ivan Dimitri 
Shoot your friends when they're not 
looking—catch them alive. 


Shect 4c ion 


PICTURES AT NIGHT 
HAVE FUN 


Take life as you see it—night or day, inside 
or out. Slip a compact Leica into your pocket 
and take it to the theatre, to that wedding, or 
anywhere, and snap intimate pictures that are 





really alive. 30 shots of life for $.70. 


NOW—CANDID SNAPSHOTS IN COLOR! 
Leica Dufaycolor film now makes natural color 
shots just as easy to take as any other pictures. 
No acc es are needed and you get 30 ex- 
posures for $3.00. Leica leads again. 


A POCKET FULL OF PRECISE FUN 

For you this precision miniature camera will be 
a pocket full of fun that almost automatic 
fakes perfect pictures under any conditions. 


Beautiful, clear enlargements up to 12 by 18 








inches and more. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT LEICA 


A postcard will bring you fascinating FREE 
BOOKLETS about the many remarkable fea- 
tures of the cat's eye Leica, the camera that 
“sees in the dark”. It sights and focuses auto- 
sally for you; accidental double exposures 
impossible; it has interchangeable lenses 
a focal plane shutter, and many other 





ar i 


features, 





L E I S A Model F with f:2 Summar Speed Lens 


The original miniature candid camera 


that has revolutionized photography. 
1,960,044 








PRICES START AT $99 * «© U.S. PATENT NO. 


E. LEITZ, INC. DEPARTMENT 13 
60 EAST 10th STREET * NEW YORE CITY 
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of Ethics, my head craned upward to see it on 
the wall. So this was Rotary! 

My viewpoint was changed, then and there. 
An organization with a Code of Ethics like that 
couldn’t help but be a splendid, worthwhile 
Several I read the 
. “for 


sort of association. times 
code, and especially that tenth tenet . 
provincialism can never have a place in an 
institution like Rotary.” It wasn’t Rotary, cer- 
tainly, that was provincial. I had been the 
person suffering from provincialism! 

When the magazine THe Rorartan began 
coming to our home, I found even more rea- 
sons to be proud that my father is a Rotarian. 
The department, “Rotary Around the World,” 
opened my eyes to the many humanitarian 
services of Rotary. And because I am an ardent 
devotee of the movement towards international 
friendship and world peace, I was glad to see 
that Rotary does what it can in that direction. 

And aside from THe Rorartan’s virtues as 
an official organ, it has virtues as a darned 
good magazine. The articles are splendid, the 
writers are “big names,” the illustrations are 
clear and attractive. To be quite frank, many 
a time I've filched a whole program from the 
monthly copy of THe Rorartan, and used it to 
advantage in my high school work. The depart- 
ment, “Helps for Program Makers,” has been 
the nucleus for articles in the student weekly 
of which I am editor, for student body pro- 
grams, for radio broadcasts, and for Girls’ 
League programs. 

No wonder Tue Rotarian is indexed in that 
super-exclusive Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature! 

(Miss) Harmony Harper 
Eureka, Calif. 

As a sort of post script... 

Is there Rotary in Ireland? 
I have carried on an extensive correspondence 
with students of other lands, but though I have 
contacted many international correspondence or- 
ganizations (including the Dr. Sven Knudsen 
mentioned in your pages recently), I have been 
unable to find any which has names of Irish 
students on file. I have thought that if I 
could contact an Irish Rotary club, the mem- 
bers might be able to put me in touch with 
Irish eighteen-year-olders. The same would ap- 
ply to Scotland. Can you help me? 


For some time 


Sheep... Goats... 

I believe, as your article by Cornelius Claas- 
sen says, “Good Farming Still Pays,”—assum- 
ing, of you are not on submarginal 
land, and government will quit meddling with 
business of all kinds, including the farmer. 

There always will be farm failures as there 
I hope to see the time 


course, 


are in any business. 
when self appointed farm leaders under guise 
of farm bureaus, and other organizations will 
really be discredited to the point that people 
will know the sheep from the goats. I want 
to thank you for this article, and hope every 
issue contains some such contribution from 
farmers who are making a success. 

Epwin KENDALL, 


Dairy Farmer 


Rotarian 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Farming Pay? Oh, Yeah! 
My reaction as a farmer to Mr. 

article, “Good Farming Still Pays,” follows: 
Ist. It és paying . . . absentee landlords, 

perhaps banks and insurance companies who 


Claassen’s 


have repossessed at a fraction of the value 
which was asked by these same interests and 
others for land when a good many of us came 
back from France in 1919, 

2nd. Mr. Claassen does not mention how it 
pays at the expense of labor, renter, cropper, 
family, or hired labor. Coming from a state 
that at least pays farm labor the approach to 
a living wage, and having worked in some of 
the territory referred to by Mr. Claassen, I 
think I know just how money is made in farm- 
ing there: in brief at the expense of family 
labor and the hired man. 

Note these figures (from the Pacific Rural 
Press) showing comparative average farm wages 
in five states: 

AVERAGE FarM WaAGEs 


Per Per Per Per 
month month day day 

with without with without 

board board board _ board 

Rhode Island $37.75 $62.50 $1.95 $2.40 
California 35.00 57.00 1.55 2.35 
Massachusetts 29.50 55.25 1.70 2.55 
Utah 33.25 46.75 1.60 2.05 
Nevada 32.50 46.25 1.50 2.00 
Av. U. S. 19.11 28.82 97 1.34 


3rd. The article should have produced cost 
of production records and given the readers 
an insight into just what is happening in the 
agricultural industry, not just the fact that 
interest is being paid the absentee landlords. 
As a dairy farmer, let me say that the Fresno 
County (California) farm costs for 1933 showed 
that the average dairy farmer was getting one 
cent an hour for his labor for producing the 
butterfat for butter during the period covered 
by the study conducted by the Extension Serv- 
ice of the University of California. 

I would call your attention to the Cost 
Study, just completed by the same Service in 
San Diego County for 1934. The average dairy- 
man (and I am one of them) made about 
eleven cents an hour for his time; paid out 
twenty-five cents an hour for hired labor and 
took it on the chin for about the fifth year in 
succession. 

Things are looking up a little bit at present 
and if we are lucky we might make SERA 
wages this year. By the way, in our Cost 
Studies, 1935, the high man missed the SERA 
minimum wage | (sixty cents per hour) in this 
county by one cent. Farming pay? Oh, yeah! 

Put Martin, Rotarian 
Classtfication: Dairy Farming 


Santee, Calif. 


W hat of the 43%? 

Mr. Claassen’s article on farming in the May 
RoraRIAN is very interesting. The man who 
owns his farm and has been out of debt during 
the past few years has had a very good oppor- 
tunity to come through these hard times. This 
man, according to Mr, Claassen, represents 57% 
of our American farmers. However, the 43% 
who are in debt are the men who have had 
extreme difficulty. Some of these were specu- 
lators, others are the sons of farmers who have 
purchased the home farm, paid off the heirs, 
and thus have gone into debt. 

The labor of the large majority of farm 
usually is contributed to the farm 
work. If it were not for this labor, 
farm people would not be able to hold things 
together. In fact, I cannot overlook the plight 
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of these 43% of our farmers and their families 
without realizing that they, too, are a necessary 
part of America. 

There are in the corn belt many farmers who 
worked hard and met the changing conditions 
that last the 
drought. These men are not only outstanding 
farmers but 
which would permit the carrying out of their 
plans. Without this credit they too might have 
been greatly handicapped because of the con- 


occurred summer because of 


they were able to obtain credit 


ditions that prevailed, in spite of the fact that 
they had ability. 

It would be a godsend right now if a na 
tional policy could be adopted and made work 
able which would keep inflation out of land. 
Land or soil is a nation’s greatest asset, and if 
land prices were stabilized, much would be 
done to keep values in line with earning power! 

Lincotn Watson, Rotarian 
Classification: farmer 


De Kalb, Ill. 








This Month’s Rotary Crossword Puzzle 
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HORIZONTAL VERTICAI 
1 A principle of Rotary 60 Musical work 1 A principle of Rotary 46 Thoroughfare (abbr.) 
9 Poet who wrote “The 62 To criticize 2 Comparative ending 48 To sing tremulously 
Rotary Spirit’’ 63 Comfort 3 To drink with tongue 53 Teutonic deity 
14 To clothe Pye 64 Guido’s high note 4 Old stringed instru- 55 Spanish for ‘‘good 
15 American Association 66 Fishes by dragging ment morning 
16 Faucet 68 Tavern 5 Need 58 Biblical weed 
18 To turn around 69 Famous ball player 6 To surfeit 59 Guides 
19 Chinese measure 71 Kiln 7 Pronoun 61 Suburb of Mexico 
20 Colioquial: at once 73 Colloquial: to make 8 South American City 
23 Editor of THE love rodent 62 Cent (abbr. ) 
ROTARIAN 75 To boil slowly 10 To employ 64 Gaelic 
25 Central state (abbr. ) 77 Anglo-Saxon bond- 11 Spanish for ‘‘the’’ 65 To expiate 
26 Church seat men 12 Set of rooms 67 Cutting tool 
28 To amuse 78 Poetic for ‘‘even’’ 13 Annoys 70 Exclamation 
29 Possessive pronoun 79 Plural pronoun 14 Swiss mountains 72 To perceive 
30 Impediment 80 Short meter 17 Bucket 74 Hard-shelled fruit 
32 Resinous substance 81 Token 21 Forward 76 Ostrich-like bird 
34 Electrical engineer 82 To take food 22 Correlative of either 77 Organ of head 
(abbr. ) \ 84 Toward higher place 24 To break quickly 81 Animal 
35 To draw for military 86 A great lake 27 Conflicts 83 To place in row 
service 87 Spanish room 31 Old name for France 85 Mexican monetary 
38 Old expletive 90 Clu 33 Mexican monetary unit 
2 To fondle _ 92 Wolf hound unit 87 Cozy 
44 To make confident 94 To lure 36 Out of 88 To conduct 
45 Entices 96 Sloths 37 Outer coverings 89 Prefix: against 
7 Negative 98 Ship’s call 38 Otherwise 90 Wagers 
49 Exclamation 100 Famous Mexican 39 Town near Mexico 91 Public vehicle 
50 Tree trunk region City 93 Affirmative vote 
51 Holy person 101 Centre of Mexican 40 Dry 95 Sunburn 
52 Prefix: again folk-art 41 To refuse 97 Frozen water 
54 Bone 102 Transfer (abbr.) 43 Toward 99 Conjunction 
56 Greek letter 103 Lim 44 Brother of Moses 
57 Whirlpool 104 Eating cars 


58 American mammal 105 That is (abbr.) 


[Solution to this puzzle on page 61) 





“New Way to 
Advertise” 


Amazed Me With Sales 
And Good-Will Results! 


“I'm glad I let a friend 
persuade me to try 
Autopoints for good- 
will advertising. I never 
believed in pencils or 
other novelties before. 
But I found that Auto- 
points are something 
outside the usual run 
of pencils. Handsome, 
extra-long-lived and 
utterly foolproof; 
they’re pencils of the 
kind a man buys for 
himself. I find that 
when a man gets one 
of my Autopoints it 
stays in his pocket. He 
sees my message 
twenty times a day. 
Incidentally, I always 
pick Autopoints for my 
non-commercial holiday remembrances to business 
friends. They appreciate a gift like this!”’ 


Used by 4000 Firms! 


Write today for an extremely valuable book of busi- 
ness-getting selling ideas to which over 4000 success- 
ful Autopoint users have contributed. It's called ‘'37 
Sales Plans.’’ Sent free to you. Also, let us tell you 
how Autopoints are saving 41c to 90c per year per 
employee for office forces. It may mean many dol- 
lars saved for you. Write, on firm letterhead, to 





The # Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT. R-7 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











America’s finest and most 
diversified collection! 


OrRieENTAL 
RuGS 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
all Rotarians to visit this establishment 
when in Chicago. This store is a veri- 
table treasure house of beautiful 
works of art ... portrayed in Oriental 
rugs. The quality of Nahigian Broth- 
ers. Oriental rugs is second to none 
and the prices are very moderate. We 
offer to ship rugs without obligation, 
anywhere in America, subject to ap- 
proval. Sarkis Nahigian will consider 
it a pleasure to personally serve 
Rotarians and their friends. 





FREE BOOKLET 


An interesting and instructive illustrated 
booklet on “Oriental Rugs and Their Care’ 
will be sent upon request. No obligation. 


NAHIGIAN BROS. inc 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Exclusive Importers Since 1890” 
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Here is Chicago’s 
most conveniently lo- 
cated hotel—in the cen- 
ter of Chicago’s great 
business section—within 
easy walking distance of 
everything downtown. 
° 


Six Famous Dining 
Rooms 
. 
. . » Delicious Meals at 
Moderate Cost 


SINGLE $ 
ROOMS 
FROM 


DOUBLE $ 
ROOMS 
FROM 


PALMER 
HOUSE 


STATE STREET AT MONROE— CHICAGO 
EDWARD T. LAWLESS— MANAGER 
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Let’s License the Motorist! 
I. It Would Help Reduce Accidents 


| Continued from page 16| 


whether or not it is exercised with due re- 
gard for the general social welfare. Sec- 
ond, I believe in it because it provides a 
means of regulating the use of the high- 
ways and makes it possible for enforce- 
ment officials to deny this use to those 
who have proved themselves a menace to 
the life, limb, and property of others. 

This is made possible through the 
“suspension” and “revocation” provisions 
contained in the general drivers’ license 
law. Without the power to suspend and 
revoke the right to drive, the motor 
vehicle authorities, the police, and the 
courts are seriously handicapped in their 
efforts to protect the public from the 
depredations of the reckless and the 
incorrigible repeaters. 


Ky practical operation, these punitive 
measures which are immeasurably more 
potent than money fines, are invoked 
only in connection with serious viola- 
tions, such as driving while under the 
influence of liquor or narcotics, leaving 
the scene of an accident without dis- 
closing identity, the commission of a 
felony, such as manslaughter with an 
automobile, repeated convictions for 
speeding, and perjury in relation to 
automobile ownership and operation. In 
a state without a drivers’ license law, it 
is perfectly possible for a man convicted 
of manslaughter with an automobile 
today to be operating on the highway 
tomorrow. Manifestly, then, the power 
to suspend and revoke is a_ potential 
weapon for the protection of the people 
and the promotion of safer conditions. 

Revocation of a chauffeur’s license 
means the loss of his job. To the user 
of a privately owned car, it means he 
must go without the use of his car or 
hire a chauffeur. Either way, the law 
places a strong safety influence in the 
hands of the authorities. 

As far as promoting safety is con- 
cerned, there is little doubt that the 
drivers’ license law has been most help- 
ful. Considerable caution is necessary in 
attributing trends to this or that one law 
or regulation. Oftentimes many factors 
are involved, some of them intangible, as 
far as the weighing of evidence is 
concerned. 

At the present time in the United 
States, thirty-two states and the District 
of Columbia have drivers’ license laws. 
On the basis of population, registration, 
and more important still, the consump- 


tion of gasoline, the record of these 
states over a period of years is substan- 
tially better than the record of non- 
licensing states. This fact is all the more 
impressive because the licensing states 
include most of the areas of heaviest 
registration and _ greatest congestion, 
Thus, the experience data is all in favor 
of a drivers’ license law as a safety pro- 
motion measure. The result demonstrated 
in actual practice is also in line with what 
might be expected on any @ priori 
hypothesis, since the law puts a premium 
on competence, skill, and lawfulness in 
driving, at the same time that it provides 
an effective means for removing the in- 
competent, dangerous, accident-breeding, 
and lawless driver from the road. 

One of the unquestionable benefits of 
the law accrues from the fact that it ties 
the motor vehicle administrator, the 
police, and the courts, into an integrated 
set-up capable of handling the accident 
problem in a more efficient and orderly 
manner on behalf of organized society. 
This integration is almost altogether 
lacking in those states that have no 
drivers’ license law and I believe experi- 
ence has proved that enactment of the 
legislation has had an immediate and 
tonic effect on the morale of every agency 
sharing in enforcement responsibility. 

A comprehensive system of reporting 
accidents, fatalities, and injuries, is most 
certainly a basic requirement for any 
worthwhile continuing study of the 
causes of accidents. There can be no 
adequate reporting system and no ade- 
quate study where the drivers’ license 
law is not available as a ready means of 
check-up. It is also true that without 
it a permaneft record of the driver is 
impossible. This is all the more impor- 
tant, since the automobile is used in the 
commission of many crimes. The regular 
legal agencies of the state responsible for 
the protection of society against the crimi- 
nal element, the thugs, the murderers, 
and the kidnappers, would no doubt 
admit that the licensing of all drivers is 
an asset to the general defense machinery 
of the state. 


Mor the least important consideration 
is the check placed by the licensing laws 
on the operation of cars by children. In 
many states the law requires that parents 
sign the applications of minors under 
eighteen, the parents then becoming re- 
sponsible in theory, at least, for the 
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conduct of these minors in the operation 
of a car. Youth today is perhaps no 
more irresponsible than it ever was, but 
the tempo of the time is faster than ever, 
and if we are to permit mere children 
to handle high-powered, high-speed cars 
on smooth roads, we should at least 
have the degree of check on them that 
the licensing of drivers affords. 

The examination feature of a drivers’ 
license law has been and still is the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy. Believ- 
ing as I do that the principal value of a 
license lies in the control it affords 
through the power of suspension and 
revocation, I have never been convinced 
that the examination of all applicants 
as a condition precedent to the granting 
of a permit to drive is either desirable 
or effective. 


Accipents are caused by careless- 
ness—by a “state of mind”—existing at 
the time of the occurrence. Passing an 
examination today is not a 
against such a “state of mind” tomorrow. 


guarantee 


The number of accidents caused through 
the defects that an examination would 
reveal are infinitesimal. Many healthy, 
physically perfect persons, many so-called 
expert drivers, are overtaken from time to 


time with a sense of irresponsibility and 
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a spirit of “chance taking” which are the 
real causes of our most serious accidents. 
No examination will eliminate these 
primary causes. When we know that this 
is the case, together with the fact that 
the examination is a burden, an incon- 
venience, and an expense to the great 
majority of automobile owners, it 1S 
unfortunate that the examination feature 
of a drivers’ license law should have be- 


come a fetish with so many sincere 
advocates of safety. 

I am familiar with the figures which 
indicate a trend toward better results in 
the so-called standard license law states, 


that is, the states which require an 


examination, as compared with the 


states where an examination is not re- 
quired. But to me, these statistics are far 
from impressive. Moreover, the methods 
of computation are cumbersome, ab- 
struse, and subject to serious question. 
Thorough investigation would undoubt- 
edly disclose that the states which are 
showing a smaller trend of increase have 
a more highly centralized administration 
or better enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions than the others. 

To summarize, no evidence has ever 
been adduced to show that on the basis 


of results, the examination in any one 


state has been a preponderant factor. It 
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First, it is significant that the states 
which require examination are those of 
the East, South, and Pacific Coast, many 
being largely industrial areas. In spite 
of the fact that the 
standard uniform law with examination 


movement for a 


features was started in 1924 and has been 
vigorously pushed ever since, none of 
the midwestern states has as yet adopted 
such laws. 
There are extreme 
value in this fact. The legislatures in 


implications of 
most of these states are controlled by 
majorities composed of the rural element 

agrarians—who still believe in a great 
measure of liberty of action and free 


enterprise. 


I. is difficult, if not impossible, to per- 
suade a farmer legislator that the “hired 
man” or the son of the family must pass 
an examination before he can drive the 
“flivver” to the cross roads on a farm 
errand. These men regard modern high- 
way transportation as merely an extension 
of the horse and wagon haul over better 
roads with faster vehicles and they hesi- 
tate to restrict and burden it with “new 
fangled notions.” 

Many of those who advocate the so- 
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called standard license laws demand that 
they be passed with the examination 
feature or not at all. Consequently some 
of the friends of drivers’ license laws 
have stood in the way of securing legis- 
lation of a “first step” type which might 
have proved beneficial in eliminating 
careless drivers through the application 
of the suspension and of the revocation 
penalties. 

Second, it must be remembered that 
the automobile drivers of America con- 
stitute about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion. In all legislation dealing with such 
a large proportion of the citizens, we 
must consider carefully the burden and 
restrictions we are placing upon them. 
If examination of drivers contributes any- 
thing of value to the cause of street and 
highway safety, then that burden is justi- 
fied. But if the effect of examination 
has not been outstanding or even demon- 
strated in reducing motor vehicle acci- 
dents then we shall probably find that the 
burden is not worthwhile, or lacking the 
support of public opinion, the examina- 
tions are evaded, or are in general a 
superficial gesture. 

It seems to me that if we would forget 
the examination feature as a major fac- 
tor and place the powerful effect of the 
provisions for revocation and suspension 
and enforce these adequately, drivers’ 
license laws would become much more 
effective instruments in the elimination 
of careless and irresponsible operators. 

To be really effective in the country as 
a whole, examination of drivers should 
be thorough and universal. Examination 
should include physical and mental ex- 
aminations and driving tests for all 
drivers at periodic intervals. They should 
be uniform in all the states and apply 
without influence or favor. But unless 
we could secure some such universal 
system as this, it seems to me that the 
burden and inconvenience to millions of 
people now required under a wholly 
inadequate system is not justified by the 


results. 


Soc an application might get more 
striking results than we find in the fig 
ures published by the National Safety 
Council. We should be able to observe 
the improvement without the aid of elab- 
orate statistics. They would be apparent 
in the driving habits of the motorists. 
But let us see what such a thorough 
and universal examination would involve. 
Certainly, under such a system it would 
take as much time to examine each ap- 
plicant as it took to examine a man for 
the draft during the World War. There 
are at least 30 million automobile drivers 
in the country today. With all the paid 
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and volunteered assistance that was avail- 
able during the war we examined less 
than six million men in a period of 
about 18 months. Imagine the horde of 
petty officials it would require to examine 
30 million people each year. 

The improvement of our street and 
highway safety conditions is a compara- 
tively simple matter. While we are de- 
vising new laws, more complicated regu- 
lations, we are overlooking the very heart 
of the problem. It seems plain that it 
is useless to put new laws on the books 
if the old ones are not enforced. We 
add a few pages to the statutes but noth- 
ing to the means of securing obedience 
to those mandates. “There is no law 
without a Sheriff,” said an old English 
Jurist. That is true today. Legal methods 
and law enforcing machinery have not 
kept pace with the march of progress or 
the pyramiding of statutes. 

In many of our states the structure of 
governmental machinery such as county 
administrators, municipal judges and the 


enforcing machinery such as justices of 
the peace, constables on the fee system, 
designed to meet conditions, 
exist today although our population has 


industrial 


pioneer 


increased tremendously and 
progress has brought new developments 
entirely beyond the control of such obso 
lete methods. 

Every automobile is a police problem 
or a trafhe problem every day; yet in some 
of our major cities we have about the 
same number of policemen on duty as 
we had 25 years In only a few 
states have efficient highway patrols been 
built up to deal with traffic on the high 


To cope with 25 million motor 


ago. 


ways. 
vehicles with our present man-power and 
obsolete judicial systems is like trying to 
fight the World War with the 


Not until we recognize the 


regular 
army. auto- 
mobile as a new modern development 
calling for modern treatment and vigor- 
ous uniform enforcement of our laws will 
we make substantial progress in reducing 
our motor vehicle accidents. 


Let’s License the Motorist! 
2. Yes—But Examination Is Essential 
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of those drivers who have accidents: 

First, those who are seriously sub- 
normal in mind or body—the feeble 
minded, the epileptic, the nearly blind, 
and so on. These should be kept off 
the highway before they kill someone. 

Second, a larger number who just don’t 
know how to drive, even though they 
think they do. They don’t know the 
proper way to make right or left turns; 
how to turn around, nor how to get into 
or out of a parking space; they don’t know 
the speed regulations, the right-of-way 
rules, the rights of pedestrians, the mean- 
ing of the yellow signal light, the rela- 
tion between speed and stopping distance, 
and other laws of man or of nature as 
applied to automobile driving. Others 
are unable, through inexperience or lack 
of balance to do the right thing quickly 
in an emergency. 

The third group of accident-prone 
drivers—roughly equal in numbers to 
the other two groups combined—are 
those who are sound in mind and body, 
who know how to drive, but don’t care 
enough. In common terms, they are care- 
less, or reckless, or inattentive. They 
don’t want to have an accident, but they 
don’t sufficiently want not to have one. 
Some of this group are kindly, happy-go- 
lucky folk who depend a little too much 
on their good luck; others are ruthless 
egotists who drive down the highway as 
they drive through life, expecting others 


to jump quickly out of their 


The purpose of a license law is to pro 


way. 


tect us against all these kinds of danger- 
ous drivers. The third group, as Major 
Britton points out, can be taken off the 
highway by suspending or revoking their 
licenses after they have developed bad 
records of accidents or violations or both. 

The so-called standard license law pro- 
vides that a license shall be revoked, and 
not be restored for at least a year, if the 
driver is convicted of driving while un- 
der the influence of liquor or drugs, or 
of a few other serious offenses. For less 
serious offenses, cr for a bad accident 
record, the license may be suspended for 
a few days or a few months by the state 
motor vehicle commissioner. The driver 
is, of course, entitled to a hearing and 
may appeal from the commissioner to the 
courts. From one to three per cent of all 
licenses are thus suspended or revoked 
each year, with practically no court ap- 
peals—often none at all—because in al- 
most all cases the driver realizes that he 
“had it coming.” 

The purpose and the effect of license 
suspensions is educational as well as 
punitive. The wise motor-vehicle com- 
missioner deals with these motorists just 
as the wise fleet operator would deal with 
a truck or cab driver who, though in- 
telligent and skillful, was having too 
many accidents or getting into too much 


trouble with the police. The driver is 
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in license-law states, and a sixteen per cent increase in other-law states. 


called in for a friendly and informal dis- 
cussion of his bad record. Why, he is 
asked, has he had these accidents? Why 
are the police always arresting him? 

The commissioner’s object is not to 
take people off the highway but to make 
them into good drivers so they may stay 
on the highway. Most of them can be 
made to realize that they were at least 
partly at fault and that they can do 
better. The obstreperous motorists receive 
a suspension—and return later to get 
their licenses back, in a more chastened 
spirit. 

But a license law can, and the standard 
license law does, protect us also against 
the other kinds of dangerous drivers. 
The driver who is subnormal or who 
does not know how to drive is dealt with 
by requiring him to pass an examination 
before he gets his first license. 


Thus is a simple affair, usually includ- 
ing an oral quiz of about ten minutes 
to test the applicant’s knowledge of the 
more important traffic rules, followed by 
a ten-minute road test in which the ap- 
plicant, with the examiner by his side, 
drives his own ar over a certain course 
which tests his ability to handle his 


vehicle in typical traffic situations. Some- 
times the first quiz is written instead of 
oral. Twenty-five to thirty-five per cent 
of the applicants generally fail the first 
examination, but most of these, after fur- 
ther study and practice, come back and 
pass a second or third test. Even those 


who pass the first time benefit greatly by 
the examination because, before taking 
it, they study their traffic laws and regu- 
lations much more closely than most of 
us have ever done. 

How these examinations work out in 
practice was illustrated to me by Colonel 
A. B. Barber of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington. Living 
in Maryland, a license-law state, Colonel 
Barber’s son had to pass an examination 
before receiving his first license. After 
instruction from his father, and a couple 
of weeks’ driving practice under the usual 
“learner’s permit,” the boy appeared for 
his test and passed with flying colors. 

About the same time, a lad who did 
odd jobs for the Barbers reached the legal 
age and applied for a license. He, too, 
studied the regulations, got his learner’s 
permit, and with the help of the Barbers 
started practice driving on quiet roads. 
After a few weeks he took his examina- 
tion, and failed. He didn’t know the 
regulations well enough and he was 
clumsy in maneuvering his car. He went 
back for more study and more prac- 
tice and, on the third attempt, passed his 
test and got his license. 

Who can doubt that this lad is a better 
driver than he would have been without 
the study and the practice that the ex- 
amination required of him? Who can 
doubt that young Barber, himself, started 
his driving career better equipped to face 
the hazards of modern traffic than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred young people in 
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Illinois, or Missouri, or other non-license 
states who begin to drive as casually as 
they begin to play baseball? 

The model license law was prepared 
and has been recommended since 1924 
by the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Herbert Hoover, while 
Secretary of Commerce, was the first 
chairman of the National Conference, 
and Secretary of Commerce Roper is 
its equally ardent chairman today. The 
Conference is composed of federal, state 
and local officials, concerned with traffic; 
the National Safety Council, the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, railroad and 
other transportation groups, insurance 
companies and other business and civic 
bodies. Its meetings in Washington in 
1924, 1926, 1930, and 1934, have been 
attended by approximately a thousand 
delegates. In 1924, it recommended, 
among other safety measures, with hardly 
a dissenting voice, a drivers’ license law 
with examination similar to those then 
prevailing in most of the Northeastern 
states and in California. In 1926, the 
Conference adopted and recommended 
to all the states a Uniform Vehicle Code, 
including a drivers’ license act (with ex- 
amination), formulated by a large and 
distinguished committee of state adminis- 
trators, motor-club and other attorneys, 
engineers, fleet operators and others. In 
the third and fourth Conferences, in 1930 
and 1934, this license act was further im- 
proved in minor details. 


I. is now known as the standard license 
law. It has been adopted in eight addi- 
tional states, making a total of nineteen 
states (including the District of Colum- 
bia) which have essentially the same law. 
Similar bills are pending in several other 
legislatures. 

To those seeking uniform traffic regu- 
lation, including the license law, progress 
sometimes seems discouragingly slow. 
The inertia of legislators and the oppo- 
sition of some of the farmers, some of 
the dealers, some of the motor clubs, 
often is hard to understand. Yet, on the 
whole, we probably have made faster and 
greater progress toward uniform traffic 
laws than in any other kind of uniform 
regulation among the states. 

Of course, a half a loaf is better than 
no bread. A drivers’ license law with ade- 
quate provisions for suspension and revo- 
cation of licenses by a competent state 
authority is better than no license law. 
No informed traffic or safety advocate has 
ever taken any other position. 

The difficulty has been that some 
license measures have been so lacking in 
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the real essentials. Some states have a 
“license law” under which the motorist 
must send a written application, with a 
fee of twenty-five cents or no fee at all, 
to the state capitol or perhaps to the 
county clerk, for which he receives a 
scrap of paper called a license, good for- 
ever unless some local judge should take 
it away from him, which he seldom if 
ever does. There is no centralized state 
authority, no motor-vehicle commissioner 
responsible to the people of the state for 
the control of dangerous drivers. 

There is no suspension; no revocation 
except following an actual court convic- 
tion. There is no reporting of accidents 
nor of convictions. There is no periodic 
renewal of licenses. In most of the rural 
counties of these states (and the accident 
rate is highest in the rural counties) the 
law is completely ignored—a dead letter. 

On the other hand, there are a few 
states with laws that are standard in some 
respects though lacking in others; where 
honest state administrators are doing the 
best they can with what they have until 
a legislature will add the missing cylin- 
ders to their engines and permit them to 
go full speed ahead. 

No state that has ever required exami- 
nation, it is significant to note, has re- 
pealed that requirement. 

In passing a new license law, or in 
adding the examination features to an old, 
sub-standard law, it would be ideally de- 
sirable to examine all drivers already on 
the highways. As Major Britton points 
out, however, the task would be so enor- 
mous that it is practically out of the 
question. After all, we who are now driv- 
ing have already gone through a more or 
less painful process of education. We do 
know, even the worst of us, something 
more about driving than the novice. We 
have become gradually conditioned to the 
modern high speed traffic into which he 
is thrust unprepared. 

Therefore, the standard law, and all 
the state laws that I know of, provide for 
licensing present drivers without exami- 
nation and requiring the latter of new 


applicants in the future. This may be 

called a compromise with the ideal, or a 

common-sense acceptance of reality. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 


ing. The reason for advocating the stand- 


ard drivers’ license law is that it has 
saved many thousands of lives. The 
chart on page 58 shows the average 


trend of motor-vehicle death rates in the 
groups of states having standard license 
laws, sub-standard laws, and no such 
laws at all. The death rates are figured 
in terms of gasoline consumption as be- 
ing the most accurate measure of the 
amount of travel, hence the chart begins 
with 1926 when “gas” consumption fig 
If the death 
rates be figured in terms of population, 


ures first became available. 


or of motor-vehicle registration, the re- 
sults are very similar. 


? HE standard-license law had 


an actual decrease of 25 per cent in their 
1926 to 1933, 


those with a sub-standard law had an 


states 


death rates from while 
increase of seven per cent, and those with 


no license at all had even greater in- 
creases. The tentative figures for 1934 
show a continuation of this more favor- 
able trend in the license states. All these 
groups include states in various parts of 
the country, with differing conditions of 
climate, population, and government. In 
the standard-license group, there is no 
other common denominator, no other 
factor to explain their fine record except 
the license law itself. 

It is about time to answer the ques- 
What is a 


Essentially, it is a law requiring that 


tion: drivers’ license law? 
every driver must have a license; that 
the new driver must pass a simple ex- 
amination or test; that any driver will 
lose his license if he misbehaves; all ad- 
ministered by a competent, centralized 
state department codperating with local 
officials. 

Such laws will save lives because they 
have saved lives. The better the law and 
the better the administration of it, the 
more lives it will save. 


What's Wrong With Retailing? 
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present day business organizations can 
be traced completely to the “executive 
When the bright young lad 
with ideas knows he must keep his 
mouth closed or seek the job-wanted 
columns, he tends to keep pretty “mum.” 
And the company loses just that much 
impetus. 

Business would go ahead by a really 
impressive percentage if everyone of 


complex.” 


these negative executives started acting 
the part of the good leader, the consid- 
erate, helpful boss. A man who is de- 
pendent upon a small salary for his own 
livelihood and the support of his family 
can soon have his own resourcefulness 
destroyed by a man who threatens him 
directly or by the threat of discharge for 
making mistakes out of over-zealousness 
to do his job well. Many an organiza- 
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Please send me for 5 days’ free examination a I 

§ of THE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. I J 
will either return the book to you at the en f 
days, or I will send you $1.00 plus the few cent 
postage in full payment I 
Name I 

i ' 





Address 
=——— ee 


When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian 
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STRICT 
ADHERENCE 
TO TENANTS’ NEEDS 


Of first importance in the daily 
operation of this building, is the 
careful supervising of service to 
our tenants... . all of the fine 
qualities that are characteristic 
of modern office buildings, in- 
cluding a most desirable loca- 
tion, are to be found here in 
The Pure Oil Building, but a 
feature that we believe is appre- 
ciated most, is courteous, ef- 
ficient, and individualized 
service. 


The Pure Oil Building is one of 
the distinctive structures of 
Chicago, and is rapidly becom- 
ing known as an international 
address ....a number of na- 
tional and international corpora- 
tions have their main offices 
located here. 


Executives who are contemplat- 
ing changing their main office 
location, or establishing a 
branch ingChicago will find this 
building to be a very desirable 
business home. 


The Pure Oil Building 
CHICAGO 


“An International Address” 


When writing, please mention ''The Rotarian’’ 








tion could be improved overnight if it 


would grant to its employees and junior 


executives the freedom of action it claims 
the world is denying the organization 
itself. 

This, then, is the situation. We in 


| business are not shackled by an umpire 


refusing to allow us to function. True, 
the day when “dog eat dog” was con- 
sidered good business is over. But, by 


and large, especially since the late ruling 
| of the Supreme Court on NRA, we are 
_completely free to do our job. The only 
| shackles are those we are placing upon 
| ourselves, shackles of fear, of inertia, of 


mental laziness. The alibi that we haven't 
the old-fashioned freedom to do what we 
want to do just won’t stand the test of 
reason. 

In the masthead of this magazine the 
Objects of Rotary are listed. Rotarians 
everywhere are pledged to encourage and 
foster: The Ideal of Service as the basis 
of all worthy enterprise; high ethical 
standards in business and _ professions. 
Has any of you at any time dared to be- 
lieve that a pledge to civilize your busi- 
ness or profession by working for such 
ideals has hurt your business, hindered 


THE ROTARIAN 


you from doing your best? A pretty silly 
question. Well, gentlemen of Rotary, | 
consider it just as silly, just as wrong, to 
claim in these troubled times that any 
outside force, government, or whatever 
other you care to name, is hindering you 
and me from doing business. The only 
thing that is hindering us is lack of 
courage. And no one but ourselves de- 
serves to “take the rap” for that. 

Of course, the economic world is a 
pretty complex one these days. There 
have to be traffic rules to keep some 
semblance of order. And we must abide 
by those rules just as our grandfathers 
had to abide by the rules of their times. 
But, let’s get some of the spirit of those 
grandfathers and great grandfathers, and 
great-great grandfathers of ours. Let’s 
beat the drums and get out the old family 
sword of courage, stick it in our waist- 
band, and start out to “mop up” on all 
the bogie men of fear and failure. 

After one year of old fashioned cou- 
rageous activity on the part of business 
we would be talking about our present 
problems with the same gusto a boarding 
house spinster discusses her last operation. 

Come on, Rotarians, let’s “go to bat.” 


‘If You Want to Be Happy’ 


“i HAVE been caught in seven bank 
failures in the past year,” a merchant 
casually remarked recently as we stood 
talking in his little store. 

“Pretty tough,” I ventured, with an 
effort to make my voice convey sympathy 
while I wondered how he had ever man- 
aged to keep his place open. 

“Yes, but I am happy,” was the re- 
joinder. “Dad wants me to sell out and 
leave. I don’t want to; I am happy. This 
depression has made a lot of difference in 
the men of this town. Because we are all 
hard hit we have become more like the 
members of one family. We must help 
each other by carrying on. Besides, I 
couldn’t leave my boys. Look here!” 

He pulled out a file and began to show 


| me an accumulation of letters. He was 


the leader of a group of older boys. Just 
about every young fellow in town affec- 
tionately called him “Dad.” For years he 
had listened to their troubles, got them 
jobs, supervised their morals, and a little 
bit of everything else from getting “dates” 
to sitting up all night with a remorseful 
chap threatening to take his own life. 

I knew something of his work but little 
in comparison with what was revealed in 
that sheaf of letters with their often naive, 
sometimes mature, but always heartfelt, 
expressions of confidence and apprecia- 
tion, because he had shared his life with 


them. Sell out? Why, that would be al- 
most like selling out his boys! Certainly 
not. Happy? Of course! 

Not long before, I made my way back 
through a dark storeroom to the little 
private office of a very old man who when 
he dies should be famous. Not until then 
will his friends be free to tell all they 
know about the literally thousands of 
gifts from his hands. Quietly he has de- 
liberately given away his entire fortune. 

“I have lived longer than I expected,” 
he told me with a twinkle in his eye. “If 
I live another year, there will be no estate 
to be administered. My only regret is 
that I cannot keep on giving.” 

Old, incurably ill, everything gone, re- 
gretting only his inability to give! 
Happy? So radiantly so that to meet him 
is to sense the inner glow that warms his 
heart with memories of helpful deeds. 

In his last interview, at the age of 
ninety-four, Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, was 
asked by John B. Kennedy to give a final 
message to youth. “Tell them,” he said, 
“if all you can think about is yourself, you 
are in a bad fix.” 

Alfred Adler has put the same truth 
positively: “If you want to be happy, 
serve. It doesn’t make any difference 
what you do, but do something useful.” 

—Roy E. Dickerson. 
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Youth Goes to Bat 


| Continued from page 21] 


it won 18 consecutive games, four of 
them by shutouts, made 212 hits and 24 
errors, and registered 186 runs against 
its Opponents’ six. 
Untoward or 
were a minus quantity at the games. Al 
Swick, the only player to be injured, was 
hit by a batted ball in practice sessions 


incidents arguments 


and lay in a hospital beside a telegraph 
key while the games were in progress. 
Swick wasn’t able even to go back to 
Oakland with his mates when they re- 
turned home for a week or so of school 
before coming back to see New York 
and St. Louis fight it out in the Big 
Leagues. 

Swick joined them on their return trip, 
but as he recovered, Weido Lancione, 
captain, went the other way. In New 
York it was found that Weido had a high 
temperature. It was only grippe, but 
Weido measured his length on a hospital 
bed for four days—just long enough to 
miss every game of the big series—and he 
hung up the record of being the only 
person on record to travel clear across the 
country just to spend four days in bed. 

While the winners naturally got the 
longest jaunts and free trips to the big 
World’s Series the following year, other 
cross-country hops, which were liberal 
educations in themselves, last year went 
to more than 1,000 of the competing boys. 

Following that first 1928 series, Buffalo, 
New York, beat New Orleans in 1929; 
and another New Orleans team reached 
the final bracket the next year, only to be 
knocked off in turn by Baltimore, Mary- 
land. South Chicago, Illinois, beat Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, in 1931, and 
New Orleans, on its third try, finally gar- 
nered a championship by licking Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1932. Chicago 
won over Trenton, New Jersey, at New 
Orleans in 1933. Last year more than 
450,000 boys on 31,000 listed teams 
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played scheduled series of games before 
a team from Cumberland, Maryland, 
finally beat Chicago in a real East-West 
championship series at the Cubs’ and 
White Sox’ fields in Chicago. 

If the reason for Big-League support 
of Junior Baseball were to recruit new 
players, they could hardly be disap- 
pointed, for eighty-five ex-juniors have 
blasted their way into Big League ranks. 
There are, to name a few, Clarence Fieber 
and Wilson, both 
boys, who are now in the American 


George California 
League with Chicago and Detroit. Phil 
Cavarretta played Minor Leagues for a 
while and then went with his home-town 
Chicago Cubs. “Country” Kneece, from 
Columbia, South Carolina, is pitching 
for Boston. 

For five years, 1928 to 1933, the Big 
Leagues contributed to the Legion’s en- 
terprise at an annual average cost of $45,- 
000. Their support gave it what was 
needed, a liberation of effort from money- 
raising for the more important work of 
warming old baseball enthusiasms and 
creating new. But Big-League interest 
in the project has not died; this year their 
support will be written in figures that 
look like $20,000. 

With the ball a-rolling, so to speak, 
Uncle Dan retired as the Legion’s Ameri- 
canization director five years ago to re- 
turn to private life as a public relations 
director for a large corporation, but he re- 
mains an ardent and indispensable on- 


| 


| 








looker. His dig idea was to produce | 


healthy, spirited, sportsmanlike citizens. 


That many youngsters have gone into | 


professional baseball is to him not nearly 
so important as the intangible benefits 
that baseball has scattered among the boys 
of the country. 

“All the contests,” he will tell you, “are 
carefully supervised. The boys are drilled 
in the doing of things squarely and fairly. 
All games, baseball and life itself, have 
rules. The first step in being the sort of 
citizen every country needs is to learn the 
rules. Every baseball diamond is a school 
in good citizenship.” 

Maybe there’s more to Junior Baseball 
than even Major Griffith, back in 1924, 
or Dan Sowers, himself, supposed. Fred- 
erick Palmer, distinguished author and 
commentator, recently suggested that if 
the Junior Baseball plan could be applied 
internationally, perhaps to other sports 
too, “We should not need crime commis- 
sions seeking the cause of the increase of 
crime. The standards of adults, learned 
in childhood, would serve the purpose in 
which mere laws fail.” 
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ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Includes the fundamentals 
of Refrigeration, Air- 
Conditioning and 
Electronics 


A broad, basic, intensive course 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 









America will be electrified. Air-condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, electric heating, as 
well as rural and railroad electrification, 
with the resultant growth of light, power 
and appliance sales, will make more work 
for more men. But they must be trained 
in theory and in practice. 

For 42 years this school has supplied 
training in the broad field of electrical 
engineering. It now includes in its course 
the fundamental theories of all its branches 
as well—and accomplishes this in mini- 
mum time—ONE YEAR. Its record with 
industry, educators and graduates is con- 
vincing. 





Pat La . 


Supervised study—individual attention 
—comfortable living quarters—congenial 
surroundings—all contribute to the stu- 
dent's mental and physical development. 

Graduates enter every branch of elec- 
trical work as technicians, filling the broad 
field between the mechanic and the pro- 
fessional engineer. 

Opportunities can be grasped only by 
men trained for the technical service in- 
dustry demands. Bliss supplies this train- 


ing. For catalog mail coupon below. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
180 Takoma Ave. Washington, D.C. S 


Please send me your illustrated catalog with- 
out obligation on my part. 





Name___ 
Address isealine ae 
State_ 


When writing. please mention "'The Rotarian” 
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TYPOGRAPHY 


The high art of setting type which 
expresses appropriateness, and 
emphasizes the salient qualities 
of your advertising message is 


our pleasure —and our business. 


Speed, beauty and economy 


characterize our service 


A-1 Composition Company 





| 


211 West Wacker Drive « Chicago « Central 2360 








PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 
Also 


ROTARY JEWELRY 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Send for Illustrations and Prices 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF Co. 
8 ROSE STREET - - ~~ NEWARK,N. J. 


Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-2’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Il. 









OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No. 50 





ROM Any Sos “y 


: ERR IY George Lauterer Co. 
we 9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 


BAYLOR 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
LOCATED IN HISTORI AND PICTURESQUE 
SOUTH COLLEGE. PREPARATORY JUNIOR 
SCHOOL. NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION. ENDOWED 

Catalog: HERBERT B. BARKS, Box R 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



















CHOOL INFORMATION 


Free Catalogs of ALL in U. S. Prices, 
ratings, etc. Includes Colleges and 
Preparatory, Boarding; also Military. 
AlsogBoys’ or Girls’ Camps. Free 
Bureau maintained by the accredited schools. 
Unprejudiced Advice. 27th yr. American Schools 
Association, R. C. A. Building, New York, or 
24 N. Wabash, Chicago. Tel. Central 6646. 


Bound volumes of “The Rotarian” for 





1934 are now ready for delivery. Deliv- 
ered price in U.S.A. $2.50. Please send 
your orders to “The Rotarian,” 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


When writing, please mention ''The Rotarian”’ 











THE ROTARIAN 


Helps for the Program Makers 


Are you responsible for a Rotary club 
program? Perhaps some of the following 
references will save you much time in look- 
ing up material at home or at your public 
library ... For specific outlines on programs 
in Form No. 251 (listed here by weeks), 
write to the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


a * * 


THIRD WEEK (JULY)—Individual Ro- 
tarian’s Responsibility to Vocational Serv- 
ice (Vocational Service) 

Magazine Articles— 

From Tue Rorartan— 

We Start with the Individual. Ed. R. John- 
son. This issue, page 5. 

Christmas and the Go-giver. Vash Young. 
Dec., 1934. 

Let’s Lend Our Minds. William Lyon 
Phelps. Dec., 1933. 

Favored Customer. Paul W. Horn. July, 
1933. 

On Dignifying One’s Vocation. J. M. Con- 
nell. Nov., 1934. 

Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel. 
Apr., 1935. 


FOURTH WEEK (JULY) — Report on 
Mexico City Convention (Club Service) 
See the convention story. This issue, pages 30 
to 42. Also articles on Mexico in recent 
issues. 

Brief Story of the Convention. R. ]. News 
Letter, current number. 


FIFTH WEEK (JULY)—Regional Confer- 
ences in 1935 (International Service) 
Program Outline No. 782 with reference 

material. From the Secretariat of Rotary 
International. 


FIRST WEEK (AUGUST)—What Can 
Our Club Do to Satisfy Community 
Needs? (Community Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 

What Rotary Means to Moscow, Idaho. 
Burton L. French. This issue, page 28. 
Youth Goes to Bat. James Shutts. This 

issue, page 18. 

What Rotary Means to My Town. R. A. 
Baldwin. June, 1935. 

University Of, By, and For the People. 
Trygve Narvesen. Apr., 1935. A City 
Without a Bogey. Wayne Gard. May, 
1935 (adult education) 

Give Your Town a Personality! (Com- 
munity beautification) Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins. Mar., 1935. Also, see his article in 
August, 1935, issue. 

One Boy, Then Another. (Student loans) 
Charles Ward. Mar., 1935. 

What Rotarians Can Do About It. (Jury 
service) Charles L. Robinson. Sept., 1934. 

Encourage the Teacher. (Editorial) Aug., 
1934. 

Small Towns Need Rotary. Fred Clausen. 
Nov., 1934. 

Rotary “Dads” to Seven Orphans. (Family 
welfare) John B. Winfree, Jr. Nov., 1934. 

A Library? “It’s Easy,” Says Utica. Clyde 
B. Davis. July, 1934. How Sarnia Does 
It. Oct., 1934. 

No Miracles at Three Lakes. (Tourist pro- 
motion) Bob Becker. May, 1934. 

Little Limbs Made Straight. (Crippled 
children) Milton Brown. June, 1934. 


Recreation for Regina’s Idle. Robert H. 
Cook. Mar., 1934. 

For Children Must Play. Weaver Pangburn. 
July, 1933. 

Community Gardens — An Opportunity. 
Apr., 1933. 


SECOND WEEK (AUGUST) — World 


Work for Peace (International Service) 


From Tue Rorartan— 

Peace at a Price. (Editorial on cost of war) 
May, 1934. 

Three Pressures to Modern War. Upton 
Close. Oct., 1934. 

Is War Inevitable?—a debate. Aug., 1934. 

Evaluating the League of Nations—a de- 
bate. Sept., 1934. 

Play Bridges National Frontiers. Frank 
Chapin Bray. July, 1934. 

A New Deal for the World’s Workers. 
Leifur Magnusson. Sept., 1933. 

Getting Labor’s Point of View. (Possihil; 
ties for the international codperation of la- 
bor.) Sept., 1934. 

The Tree That Is Rotary. Allen D. Albert. 
Dec., 1934. 

Caesar’s Way Dies Hard. E. W. McDiar- 
mid. Sept., 1934. 

Rotary’s Hardest Job Is Ahead. William 
de Cock Buning. Aug., 1933. 

Putting Rotary’s Sixth Object to Work. 
May, 1933. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

Organizations in U. S. Which Promote 
Peace. 10 cents. Peace Year Book. (The 
peace movement in England and on the 
Continent.) 50 cents. National Council for 
Prevention of War. Washington, D. C. 

Program Outline, “World Works for 
Peace,” with reference material attached 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International. 


Additional Suggestions 
for Club Programs 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN LABRA- 
DOR. 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Warm Hearts in Labrador. Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. This issue, page 6. 
Other Magazines— 
Along the Labrador Littoral. E. Boden. 
Hygea, July, 1934. 
Grenfell Will Carry On. Literary Digest, 
Nov., 10, 1934. 
Put Yourself in Their Shoes. Canadian 
Magazine, July, 1933. 
Books— 
The Romance of Labrador. Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. Grenfell Association, Boston, $4.00. 
Forty Years for Labrador. Houghton Mit- 
flin Co., Boston, $3.00. 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP ( Vocational Serv- 
ice) 
From Tue Rorartan— 

What’s Wrong with Retailing? Kenneth 
Collins. This issue, page 11. 

The Fable of the Two Cars. André Mau- 
rois. This issue, page 25. 

Other Magazines— 

Business in the Wheat Country. J. R. 
Sprague. Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 24, 
1934. 

How a Shopper Behaves and Why. F. C. 
Kelly. Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 22, 1934. 
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Has Your Club 
Done This Yet? 


School children, college stu- 
dents, club women, and others 
are finding THE ROTARIAN 
useful in preparing papers, de- 
bate speeches, and talks. And, 
incidentally, a file of back copies 
will often be a valuable source of 
information for Rotarians. .. . 
Why not have your club send a 
complimentary subscription to 
local school and public libraries? 
It will be especially appreciated, 
now that all articles in THE 
ROTARIAN are indexed for 
two years back in The Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 





Has Business Leadership Failed? A. W. 
Atwood. Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 22, 
1934. 

Capital Goods Fallacy. D. C. Coyle. Har- 
per’s Dec., 1934. 

Out of the Red. T. R. Ybarra. 
June 23, 1934. 

Economic Fascinations. G. Garrett. 
day Evening Post, Mar. 9, 1935. 
What Business Really Wants. Questions b 

Henry F. Henry I. 


Collier's, 


Satur- 


Pringle. Answers by 
Harriman. American Magazine, June, 1935, 
Why Industry Hesitates. Forney Johnston. 


Nation's Business, Feb., 1935. 


Books— 

The Art of Leadership. Ordway Tead. 
Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
$2.50. 

Executive Guidance of Industrial Relations 

An analysis of the experiences of 25 com- 
dD C. 

Pennsylvania Press, $3.75. 

Retail Selling and the New Order. Ken- 
neth Collins. Greenberg, N. Y., $2.50. 


panies. Balderston. University of 


LICENSE DRIVERS? ( Accident Prevention— 
Community Service) 
From Tue RoTartan— 
Let’s License the Motorist! By Roy F. Brit- 
ton and Sidney J. Williams. This issue, pages 
16 and 17. 
Drive So as to Arrive. 
Ab Jenkins. Aug., 1934. 


An interview with 


Other Magazines— 
Why Automobile Accidents? William Jun- 
kin Cox. Harper's, June, 1935. 
Casualty Insurance Companies Are in Red 
on Auto Liability. Business Week, Apr. 
Z7, 1935. 
Matter of Life and Death. Saturday Evening 
Post, Feb. 2, 1935. 
Where Accidents Don’t Happen. Evans- 
ton, Ill. Jerome Beatty. American Magazine, 
Apr., 1935. 


Pamphlets— 

Maybe Barnum Was Right. R. J. Laird. 
High Street, Auckland, New Zealand, 50 
cents. 

Accident Facts. 1935 ed. 80 p., 50 cents. 
Administration of Drivers’ License Ex- 
aminations. Public Safety Memo No. 45. 
Mimeographed. 10 cents. Drivers’ License 








Laws — Reasons for Adoption. Public 
Safety Memo No. 7 Mimeographed. 10 
cents. Examining Applicants for Drivers’ 
Licenses. A manual examiners. 20 
cents. 


Drivers’ License Law. Public Safety Memo 


No. 55. Mimeographed. 10 cents. State 
Administration of Traffic Laws. Public 
Safety Memo No. & 10 cents. States 
Having Drivers’ License Laws. Public 
Satety Memo Ni 67 l cents. This 
Slaughter Must Stop. Prepared for the 
Illinois Conference on Highway Safety Legis 
lation. 5 cents. National Safety Council, 


Inc., Chicago, III. 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ and 

Chauffeurs’ License Act. (Act II of the 

Uniform Vehicle Code), 1934. 12 pp. Na 

tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, Washington, D. C. 


THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION (Intern. 
tional Service) 


From Tue Rotarian 


Coming Into Harbour. Alfred N: 


issue, page | 


The Pageantry of Parliament. Sir Herbert 


This 


Samuel. May, 1935 

Britain’s New Deal. Stephen King-Hall 
June, 1935. 

Other Magazines 

King George’s England. Thomas W. Phipps. 
Vanity Fair, June, 1935 

King George. G. Cornwallis-West and Stan 
ley Naylor. Saturday Evening Post, May 18, 
1935. 

The King of England. Fortune Magazine 


June, 1935. 











Questions and Answers on the | 





ON YOUR RETURN from MEXICO 


You may remember many beautiful things 
you did not bring with you. 
You can secure them from our shops. 


WE ARE DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Mexican Glass, Pottery, Serapes, Arts and Crafts 


Send 3c for Illustrated Leaflet ““A”’ 
Fred Leighton’s Indian Trading Post 


13 E. 8th St., New York 619 .N. Michigan, Chicago 





Stop ala NEWhctel 


q' 











_YORK | 


1200 Rooms: 7thAve. at 31stSt. 
C. W. RAMSEY, Jr, Manager 


| snes - anes — 3 











CHICAGO 


A WISE 


VACATION CHOICE 


A vacation in Chicago will afford you 


XG. G8 


complete relaxation, diversion and 
amusement. Cool Lake Michigan 
cruises! World-famed Art Institute, 


Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 


Planetarium—all within walking dis- 


tance of The Stevens—the perfect 





vacation hotel! Here are air-cooled 
dining rooms—roof promenade—roof 


sun bathing—children’s Fairyland— 
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everything for pleasure and comfort. 
Special weekly rates. Write for details. 


STEVENS 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


Single rooms with bath from 3.00—Double rooms with bath from 4.50 


0 STEVENS, please mention "'The Rotarian'’ Magazine. 
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Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hote/| Sherman 
their home when in Chicago. 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


i BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
“3 COLLEGE INN 


= 
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a dl “CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT"’ 











Wn Wn Louis 








LOCATED DOWNTOWN 











GARAGE SERVICE 
Famous for Food 


Prat] Hospitality 


TSTANDING 50 
OM VALUES uP 








ABOARD 

PALATIAL 

PRIVATE 
Cruise Alaska and British Columbia Coast aboard 225 ft 
steam yacht, former flagship New York Yacht Clul hx 
plore winding inlets off beaten path, drop anchor in be- 
witching coves, fish, hunt, salmon up to 70 Ibs., grizzlies 
mt. goat Visit Indian villages, Totem Poles, Glaciers 
Speed boat, dinghies with out-loard motors for navigating 
fast rivers (ne or two months, July, Aug Limit 35 
guests Immediate reservations necessary 


DR. HERBERT G. MARKS 


Sulte 207-1086 Bute St., Vancouver, B. C. 





Why Not Spend Your Vacation at This Dude Ranch? 
HIAWATHA LODGE 


On Wild Horse Isiand, Flathead Lake 
Horseback Riding Lessons, Swimming, Fish- 
ing, Rowing, Aqua Planing, Hiking, Games, 
Motor Boating, Sports. 

For further information, rates, etc., write to 
Mrs. Clara Edgington, Hostess, Dayton, Montana 
—Near Glacier National Park. 


HOTEL (By the Sea) via P.R.R. 


ARBORTON 


7-9 Seaview Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Long established—fine clientele—American Plan 
fine foods—bathing—dancing—board walk 
golf. Many other pleasures and amusements. 


H. A. & L. E. WILLIAMS — owners 





IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45 at 


*Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 




















seenencet 


SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches. Confidential 
service at prices so low they will surprise 
you. Information free. 


National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


























When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian’ 


Chats on 


Contributors 





Photos: 


-.. R. JOHNSON, We Start with the Indi- 
vidual, new president of Rotary International, 
began his Rotary career with the Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, club (1920) of which he became presi- 
dent (1927-28). He has served Rotary Interna- 
tional as governor of the Fifty-Sixth District 
(1932-33), as first vice-president (1933-34), and 
as chairman of this year’s convention committee. 
Ed’s classification is “railroad commissary con- 
tracting.”” He is president of the Virginia Sup- 
ply Company and the Roanoke Securities Cor- 
poration, and is an officer or director of severa 
other business and financial institutions. Cham- 
ber of Commerce work—national, state, and 
local—has claimed a great amount of his time 
as an official, He is a past president of the 
local Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scouts Council. Dur- 
ing the World War, Ed. became a major in the 
United States Army. 
* > * 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Warm Hearts in Lab- 
rador, has been Labrador’s “Doctor” for forty 
of his seventy years. “I am getting too old to 
drive a dog-team,” he says reluctantly, “and I 
shall have to begin taking things easy.”’ As sur- 
geon and missionary he has probably done more 
to lessen the severity of life in that rough, cold 
country than could be told in a five-foot shelf 
of books . . . “Cabbages! Plant cabbages!” he 
once ordered when he found fishermen stricken 
with beriberi because they 
lacked vegetables. They 
planted cabbages. Beriberi 
fled. Most recent and per- 
haps best of Sir Wilfred’s 
twenty three books is The 
Romance of Labrador. Sir 
Wilfred is an honorary 
member of Rotary clubs on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
The address of the Gren- 
fell Association of America 
is 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 

* * * 

Kenneth Collins, What's Wrong with Re- 
tailing? is assistant to the president of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., and was executive vice president 
of R. H. Macy and Co., Inc., both New York 
firms. Mr. Collins holds A.B. and M.A degrees 
and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. During the 
war he was an instructor in aerial gunnery at 
the flying field at Hicks, Texas. Later, he taught 
English at the University of Idaho. His suc- 
cessful career is known to most merchandisers 
and advertisers. He is the author of a recent 
book, Retail Selling and the New Order. 


* * * 


Roy F. Britton, one of two writers on, Let’s 
License the Motorist! directs forty organizations 
interested in highway construction, use, and taxa- 
tion known collectively as the National Highway 
Users Conference. Since 1907 when he was 
elected secretary of the Automobile Club of St. 
Louis, Mr. Britton has been identified with move- 
ments seeking good roads and reasonable motor 
vehicle legislation. He served in the legislature 
of Missouri in 1911-and on the State Highway 
Board from 1919 to 1922. He has been president 
of the Automobile Club of Missouri since 1923. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Left to right: Con- 
tributors Collins, Berg- 
strom, Noyes, French 


Sydney J. Williams, 
second spokesman for 
licensing drivers, is Di- 
rector of the Public Safety 
Division and Chief Engineer of the National 
Safety Council. He was Director of Safety un- 
der the Federal Civil Works Administration in 
1933-34 and has spent twenty years in engineer- 
ing. He holds the B.S. and C.E. degrees. ... 
Alfred Noyes, Coming Into Harbour, poet, 
novelist, dramatist, and frequent contributor to 
British and American periodicals, is a name 
well known throughout the English speaking 
world. Born and educated in England, for a 
number of years he lectured at Yale and Prince- 
ton universities in the United States. Now he 
lives in London. 
* * * 


André Maurois, The Fable of the Two Cars, 
is a modern French novelist, essayist, and biog- 
rapher who found time to build a fine literary 
career while he ran a textile mill. His analysis 
of NRA, as seen by a European, in its early 
period has not been forgotten by readers ot 
Tue Rorarian. . . . Robert Sparks Walker, 
By the Glow of the Firefly, puts much more than 
scientific description into his stories and poems 
about flowers. He has been editor of several 
horticultural magazines in the South, is a poet, 
a lecturer, and a newspaper columnist. 
Burton L. French, What Rotary Means to Mos- 
cow, Idaho, is a former congressman, a lawyer, 
a writer on law and political science. He has 
been president of the Moscow Rotary Club 
for the last year... 
Walter B. Pitkin, 
Many Little Open Doors, 
professor of journalism at 
Columbia University, au 
thor and lecturer, con- 
tinues his series of arti- 
cles on new careers for 
youth which began in the 
April Rorartan. 
George Bergstrom, 
Ahoy There, Sailor!, has 
been in Scouting for 


Underwood & Underwood 


Sydney ]. Williams 


seventeen years and is now Scout executive of 
the San Fernando Valley (California) Council. 
He is song leader in the Van Nuys Rotary Club. 
. «+. James Shutts, Youth Goes to Bat, is a 
free-lance writer and a friend of Dan Sowers. 
. ... Leland D. Case, who tells the story of 
the convention, is editor of THe Rorartay. 
* 7 * 

Ben Albert Benson, who illustrated Coming 
Into Harbour, studied art in Chicago and New 
York City, taught it at the University of Ne- 
braska, now free-lances in Chicago, and for a 
hobby makes wood cuts for exhibitions 
Phil Lyford, artist for this month’s cover, 
draws for several widely circulated periodicals 

. Wilfred S. Jones, What's Wrong With 
Retailing? is a New York artist whose work is 
not new to readers of THe Rorariay. 
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“This Rotarian Age” 


By Paul P. Harris, 
Founder of Rotary 







A vital book that every 
Rotarian should read 


Photo of Paul P 
by Rotarian Hugh EF. G 
Gateshead-upon 






i % Rotarian Age" is a book of unusual sig- 
nificance. Paul P. Harris tells the story of Roe A BOOK FOR ALL ROTARIANS 


tary's growth, its problems, its human qualities. 
The man who originated Rotary, who witnessed 
and assisted in its development, writes here 
an accurate, fair, discerning analysis of what 


has happened, what is happening, what is likely scrohoe, Rete lotortona. 


. ° . Thi ill bring YOUR by return mail, 
to happen. You will not care to miss this ai gti ys laaoa 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 

35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Please send me one copy of “’This Rotarian Age’’, by Paul P. Harris 
Founder of Rotary. Postage prepaid, $1.50, for which check | | money 


book. Its greatness lies in its simplicity, in the 


building of a glorious theme— Rotary. A 


: : order is attached, or bill is to be mailed to me [\. 
worth while volume for your library. Each copy Name 
St. and No. 
will be autographed by Paul Harris if requested. City State 
Country 


Order yours today. 
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Mary Breckinridge, director of Ken- | 


tucky’s Frontier Nursing Service. 


Where the 
Frontier Lingers 
] ACK in the Kentucky 


devoted doctors and nurses of the 
Frontier Nursing Service are helping an 
“Eighteenth century people” to adjust 
themselves to modern ways. Mary 
Breckinridge, organizer of the Service, 
tells the story in September. 


“Why I Like 
the British” 


OMPLEMENTING Thomas Burke’s 

4 remarks in this issue on why he likes 
Americans, William Lyon Phelps re- 
ciprocates in the September ROTARIAN 
with Why I Like the British—an “Ad- 
venture in Understanding.” 


mountains 


The Psychology 
of Fellowship 


,;ASING taut mifids with fellowship 

4 is the theme of Amos O. Squire, 
director of Rotary International, former 
chief physician of Sing Sing prison, in 
these columns next month, 


& 
Your September 


ROTARIAN 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Cure for “Dry Rot’ 

The story in the June issue giving some of 
the high spots of the 20-30 Club movement 
is sure to awaken a lot of interest throughout 
tho sections where Rotary is oldest and some 
ot its old war horses are getting well toward the 
three score mark in years. And such interest is 
ure to result in an answer to the oft-men- 
tioned “dry rot,’ justified or not, of which 
Rotary 1s accused. 

One great handicap which has dogged the 
hopes and efforts of 20-30, is that many do 
not seem to realize the permanent youth 

ture of it; members can only participate so 


ong as they are within those years. And it is 


doubtful if any mother’s son ever left Rotary, 
for any reason, with greater reluctance than 

ese young men after their time is up. And 
ight at that point is where and when they 
ul greatest and most desirable timber for 
Rotary. There is thus little if any need for edu- 
cation in Rotary. 

In other words, 20-30 is a going concern, 
in all forms of community activity and service, 
bserving ethical standards of fair treatment 
ind dealing. Their viewpoint upon life and 
Rotary’s, from which it was taken. 

J. W. Morsueap, Rotarian 
Secretary, Rotary Club 


service 1S 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Reviewer in Fourth Year 
I am in my fourth year reviewing THe Ro- 
\ntAN for our club and take this opportunity 
congratulating vou on maintaining the uni- 
formly high standard of the magazine. I al- 
ivs enjov the job of reviewing it, 
Georce W. MacLecrian, Governor, 
Second District of Rotary International 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Courtesy for Safety 
In Tue Rorarta~n for July there appeared two 
xcellent articles (“Let's License the Motorist’) 


dealing with the much discussed automobile 


roblem and its destruction of life, and injury 
Ce yrds, 

\ reference was made to “courtesy” on the 
art of drivers which, in the writer’s opinion, 
is one of the main features to be stressed as 
art of an educational program. 

From general observation, after nineteen years 
if driving experience, it would appear that the 
iwerage motorist is a slow thinker, because of 
ituations that constantly arise where common 
courtesy can be extended to others without the 
slightest inconvenience to those drivers that will 
so extend it. 

In this connection, reference can be made to 
such situations as arise daily where a “string” 
f cars will be running in one direction with 
none of the drivers slowing up to give way to 
me driver coming from the opposite direction 
and wishing to turn left against the traffic. It 
can readily be seen that if any driver in the 
string will slow up to extend this courtesy, 
neither that driver nor any behind him will 
lose an inch of ground or a fraction of time, 
because the space ahead is “cleared” and time 
can be quickly made up after the other motorist 
has made his turn, 

This and similar instances arise where courtesy 
costs little or nothing and which is usually 
recognized by a friendly salute when given. 

As to penalties for “reckless driving,” it 
seems strange that none has been instituted that 


would arrest the “car.” It would seem that if a 
driver were deprived of the “use” of his car 
for a period depending on the seriousness of the 
offense, such medicine would have a salutary 
effect. Such drastic penalty, however, should 
not be meted out for minor, non-dangerous in 
fractions of the Motor Laws. 
Haroip BrockELBANK, Rotarian 
Paper Specialties Manufacturer 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Praise for Pitkin 

After having read Dr. Walter B. Pitkin’s ar- 
ticle on teachers and their opportunities so clearly 
explained and illustrated in the May Rorarian, 
I am glad to compliment it most highly. 

Such inspirational articles are extremely valu- 
able particularly in times such as these when 
every individual, whatever his profession, is 
very vitally affected. The opportunities as enu- 
merated are suggestive of the vast field that is 
in existence if one would but take the time to 
scrutinize or observe the opportunities. 

GeorcE K. Coyne, Rotarian 
Master, Western Junior High School 
Somerville, Mass. 


The Railway Question 

I was very much interested in the debate 
on government ownership of railroads and I 
believe the question should be settled by the 
users of the railroads and not by politicians. I 
do not own a share of stock or bond in any 
railroad and never have. As a receiver of freight 
I have had much better service under private 
ownership than when operated by the govern- 
ment. 

Two illustrations under government control 
will suffice. I had a car to be shipped from Texas 
and there was a delay of four weeks owing to 
an embargo. Then it was six more wecks in 
transit, making altogether ten weeks. No won 
der there was a shortage of cars, when this car 
could have hauled ten loads instead of one in 
ten weeks, 

In the other case, a car arrived in Dayton and 
was shunted to the yards of a local railway 
where it was impossible to reach it with a dray. 
Every day for a week I pleaded with the agent 
to have it placed, all to no avail. I finally 
tipped the engineer of the switch engine and it 
came down in the next cut of cars, and an hour 
later it was unloaded, 

To top it all, I received numerous bills from 
the government for demurrage and although our 
drayman_ specifically wrote the circumstances 
each time, it was about a year before it was 
finally straightened out. 

So from experience I say “deliver us from 
government ownership.” 

S. A. SPINDLER, Rotarian 
Peanut Butter Manufacturer 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Rail Control .. . Business 

I am particularly interested in the two articles 
which appeared in the June issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, one by Senator Wheeler of Montana 
and the other by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
Railway Age, on the question of government 
ownership of railways in the United States. 

I am thoroughly in accord with Senator 
Wheeler, and I believe his doctrine shows the 
inevitable future of our railway system. I note 
that Mr. Dunn lays special stress upon the fact 


that what is required [Continued on page 51] 
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